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“DON’T YOU SHOOT THOSE FIRECRACKERS TILL I GET BACK!” 


The World’s News, Page 5—Do You Use a Two-horse Cultivator? Page 7 





























































Spare Minutes Count With 
BLACK DIAMOND Files 


A few minutes spent with the proper 
Black Diamond File will give you a 
sharper axe, a better point on your 
plow, a faster cutting saw or scythe. 


Then, too, you will need a Black Diamond 

File to smooth rough tool handles and for 

innumerable small jobs around the farm, 

— Diamond Rasps to shape horses 
oofs. 


Your hardware dealer will help you select 
the proper assortment of Black Diamond 
Files to do all these odd jobs. Make the spare 
minutes count with Black Diamond Files. 


G. & H. BARNETT CoO. 


1078 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO. 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 
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A State Accredited High School 


for boys and girls. Bible, Religious Instruction, Piano, Voice, 

Violin, Expression, Art. Faculty of twelve men and women give 

pupils close personal attention. A new dormitory for one hun- 

dred girls. Two good dormitories for boys. Cottages. Splendid 

administration building with a library of 2,000 volumes. Steam 

heat, electric lights, running water. penses moderate. 
Session opens August 22, 1927 


Rev. N. A. Melton, Principal, Hendersonville, N. C. 


In the Land of the Sky 


FRUITLAND 
INSTITUTE 


A Christian High School 
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“The Sweetest Running 
Separator Ever Made 
By Man’’ —— 


This statement was recently made by a user 
of one of the new 1927 Series De Laval Sepa- 
rators. Users everywhere are enthusiastic in 
their praise. One says, “They are ection, 
and then some;’’ and all seem to feel they have 
received more separator value in their new De 
Lavals than was ever before possible to obtain. 


Unquestionably these new De Lavals are the 
crowning achievement in the 49 years of sepa- 
rator manufacture and leadership of The De 
Laval Separator Company, and are superior in 
every respect—in skimming efficiency, ease of 
operation, convenience and durability. 


New De Lavals 
Soon Pay for Themselves 


If you are using an old, worn or inferior separa- 
tor, a new De Laval will save enough cream which 
og may now be losing to pay foritself. Ask your 

e Laval Agent to show you one. You will ap- 
preciate the new features. Then run the skim- 
milk from your old machine through the new De 
Laval, and if you are losing any butter-fat it will 
be recovered. Have any such cream weighed and 





New Features: 


Supply 


1 Turnabie 
* Can. A handy fea = 


— saves time, lifting 


tested and then you can tell exactly how mucha stooping. 

new De Laval will save for you. Thousands have 2 Easier Turning. 
tried this plan and have been surprised at what © These new De Lavals are 
they were losing. pny od gag and turn than 


Trade allowance made on old machines of any 
age or make. New De Lavals sold on easy terms 
or installments. 


3 il Window. This 
© new feature enables you 
to see how your separator is 
being oiled and shows you the 
condition of the oil. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 4. Pisating Bowl. Self- 


New York Chicago San Francisco — ang without vi ke apootty 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street a smoother, richer ae, pe | 


requires less power. 

















| BILL CASPER IN MEXICO | 





EAR Marthy:— Mexico City. 
In my last letter I was telling you 
about floating gardens that ain’t really 
floatin’. All the folks tendin’ these gar- 





dens was Indians 

and the biggest 

=) beggars I ever 

~~ seen. At one end 
4B df the big ditch 
fm some feller had 


built a shed with a 
floor under it 
and folks from 
town would come 
out there to have 
a good time. Them 

‘ Indians from up 
BILL CASPER the creek with 
more sense than they looked like would 
load their batteau with flowers and go 
down there to sell them. After they 
sell all they can then they turn in and 
beg folks for all the money they could 
get for a few flowers thrown in. They 
are slick ones too. It’s the women and 
girls as does this, sometimes just little 
tiny tricks of girls. 





The women folks in our crowd all 
wanted flowers and most of ’em bought 
great armfuls because they was so cheap. 
But pretty soon they had all they wanted 
and then the beggin’ begins. That didn’t 
get much for ’em so then the little gals 
started their tricks. They run around 
and laid flowers in everybodies laps and 
then went back to get the money for ’em. 
They couldn’t fool me with none of their 
shenanigans. I just give ’em back their 
little flowers. “Bubity bub, bub,” says 
the little gal, pushin’ the flowers back. 
“You needn’t bubity me, sister,” says I, 
“T ain’t no society queen. Now you run 
along with your posies.” After a lot of 
pushin’ of the flowers back and forth 
she seen that when my mind is made up 
they ain’t no movin’ me, just like you 
seen long ago, and stopped pesterin’ me, 
only you ain’t never stopped. 


Then a woman with a little mite of a 
baby would come along and beg a fellow 
to buy flowers from her. But how do 
you reckon she carried that baby? She 
had it wrapped in a shawl or something 
and had it strapped on her back. She 
didn’t carry it on her arm at all. There 
wasn’t nothing stickin’ out of that shawl 
but the baby’s head and maybe arms. 
Ever last one of them Indian women car- 
ried their babies that way and all of ’em 
seemed to have ’em. Sometimes the larger 
babies would have their legs sticking out 
the corners. And the puzzlin’ part to me 
was the kids seemed to like it. 


We purty near hada accident. We all 
got in two big boats to go up the ditch 
or creek or whatever you call it. Well 
sir, ever last one of them women and 
babies took to their bateaus and got 
around the big boats to beg us to buy 
flowers. I thought shore they was goin’ 
to turn us over and make us all buy 
flowers before they'd let us out. We kept 
hollerin’ “get back” with all our might, 
but they acted like they didn’t understand 
nothin’ we said and I reckon they didn’t 
from the jibberish they was sayin’ Any- 
how we finally got out alive and I’m 
thankful I’m back on this train. 


Yours truly, 


BILL. 








You live like a king 
at the 


Winton 


—vyet the rates are lower 
than ever before! 


You get up in the morning 
with that million-dollar fit-and- 
rested-feeling that only the soft- 
est mattress and finest linen can 
give you. You sleep like a log 
—a whole fu ard of logs. 
On the way down every em- 
loyee you met said, ‘‘Good 
lorning”’. . . and meant it. 

You make friends with a de- 
licious breakfast, attended by 
service fit for a king, which is 
the only kind of service fit for 
a Winton guest. 

Luxury, comfort, cordiality, 
surround you——and it costs no 
more. Less in fact, since the 
Winton has just lowered its 
rates. The greatest hotel “‘value”’ 
in the country now. 

I'd like to be your host. 

Will you be my guest? 

Jj. L. FREE, President 
P. S.— Rates are reduced. The 
Winton is by far the best hotel 
“value” in this United States. 





New Rates 
150etside$2. 50 
100 sxtside 3.00 
100 sxtside 3.50 
100 (icin: 4.00 
Wages — = 








HOTEL 


WINTON 


Cleveland 


PROSPECT AT NINTH 














F RICK Threshers 


24 x 42 - inch 
28 x 48 - inch 


The 20-inch size for Fordson or 
other small tractors; the 24x42- 
inch thresher for 15-30 Tractors, 
and the 28x48-inch thresher is suit- 
able for larger tractors. ‘ 

Each thresher as perfect as me- 
chanical skill can produce. 

Choose a Frick thresher, for it 

will satisfy you and your cus- 

tomers. 

Complete detailed information, 

prices and terms gladly given. 


Write to 


FRICK COMPANY 


Salisbury, N. C. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 














» Clemson Colleges 


Scholarship and Entrance 


Examinations 


Competitive examinations for the 
award of vacant scholarships in Clem- 
son College will be held on Friday, 
July 8, 1927, beginning at 9 A. M., b 
each County Superintendent of Educa- 
tion. These scholarships will be open 
to young men sixteen years of age or 
over, who desire to pursue courses in 
Agriculture and Textiles. Scholarships 
are awarded by the State Department 
of Education on the recommendation 
of the State Board of Public Welfare. 


Persons interested should write the 
Registrar for information and applica- 
tion blanks before the time of the ex- 
aminations. Successful applicants must 
— fully the requirements for admis- 
sion. 


Each scholarship is worth $100.00 and 
free tuition, which is $40.00 additional. 
Membership in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps—R. O. T. C.—is of 
financial assistance. 

These examinations may also be used 
as credit toward admission into college. 


For further information write 


THE REGISTRAR 


"| Clemson College, S. C. 
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Farm Work This Week and Next 


Hurry Summer Plantings; Top-dress in Time; Prepare for Fall Sowings 


1. The Farm Alarm Clock: Eleven Early July 
Jobs to Be Done at Once 


ACCINATE the hogs in time. It is cheap in- 

V surance. There is no sale for cholera hogs. We 

can save about: 90 per cent of the herd by timely 
vaccination against cholera. Fifty cents invested in 
vaccination saves a $20 hog. 

2. Clean out and then disinfect 
the potato curing house. Spraying 
thoroughly with a solution made 
by dissolving one pound of sul- 
phate of copper (bluestone or blue 
vitriol) in 25 gallons-of water will 
attend to the disinfection. 

3. Hurry the planting of silage 
crops. Silage is canned pasturage 
for the cows. Crops for silage 
started after the middle of July will not produce well. 
Corn and sweet sorghum are the best silage crops. And 
there is no better time than July to build a silo. 

4. Mulch tomatoes with straw. This will (1) in- 
crease the total yield, (2) lengthen the period of pro- 
duction, (3) reduce blossom-end rot, and (4) if the 
mulch is heavy, will remove the necessity for cultiva- 
tion. Mulch should be six inches deep for best results. 

5. Plant abundant humus crops. “Any farmer” 
says Mr. O. K. Stilley, of Beaufort County, N. C., 
“who will apply 114 bushels of soybeans to the acre in 
his corn when he lays it by will in three years double 
the yield of his crops. This is no guesswork,” he adds, 
‘it is my experience.” 





6. That yellowish-brown or light yellow bug found 
on beans and having 16 black spots on its wing covers 
is the Mexican bean beetle. It can be controlled by 
dusting twice a week with 1 part calcium arsenate and 
10 parts of dry slaked lime. The dusting must be done 
with a dust gun that applies the poison with force. 

7. Plant an extra patch of okra, tomatoes, and but- 
terbeans before the middle of July. These are three 
sure-fire crops under good care, and make almost a 
balanced ration in hot weather. Okra in brine or dried, 
tomatoes in cans, and dry butterbeans can be had 
throughout the winter at little cost. 

8. Let’s take possession of the stubble fields. If na- 
ture is allowed her course, she will grow nothing but 
weeds on stubble land. Wise “tenants of the Almighty” 
choose stubble land crops from this list: corn, sorghum, 
Sudan grass, kafir corn, teosinte, pearl millet, broom 
corn, soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, sweet 
clover, bur clover, second-crop Irish 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, stock beets, 
pumpkins, cashaws, and a score of veg- 
etables. 

9. The red spider eats holes in the 
profit side of the farm ledger. “Go 
after him right now,” is the urgent ad- 
vice given several weeks ago by J. O. 
Pepper, of Clemson College. If the 
advice was not followed then, it is bet- 
ter followed late than not at all. Poke- 
weeds, violet plants, and all hedgerows 
of blackberries serve well as winter- 
homes and pantries for the red spider 
and thus make possible his annual out- 
breaks on cotton. Destroy these plants; 
they should be not merely cut off, but 
dug up by the roots. 


10. To offset pasture failure or other 
shortage of green feed in summer and 
fall, sow Sudan grass now in two-foot 
rows and make another sowing two 
weeks later. These will give two or 
three cuttings and furnish 10 to 30 tons 
per acre of green feed that may be 
invaluable for supplementing pasturage 






females. 


has obtained 13 descendants. The ‘ 
B. T. Earle, of Spartanburg, S. C., 


and silage. Make the rows two feet wide, sow nearly 
on a level, and fertilize each acre, either broadcast or 
in the drill, with 500 pounds of the following mixture; 
200 pounds of acid phosphate, 250 pounds nitrate of 
soda, and 50 pounds muriate of potash, 

11. Magnesian lime is now offered by practically all 
the companies doing business in the bright tobacco belt 
and E. G. Moss of the Tobacco Experiment Station at 
Oxford, N. C., says that the best effects of magnesian 
lime as a preventive of sand-drown come from apply- 
ing the lime about a year, or certainly six months, be- 
fore the tobacco is planted. This means that summer 
or fall is the time to apply this sand-drown remedy. It 
is therefore unwise to delay longer our lime order. 


Ii. What to Plant in Early July 
Hi is a list of field crops to plant now :— 


Buckwheat Mangoes Rutabaga Sunflower 
f Corn ; _. Millet Sorghum Sweet potato 
Cowpeas Spanish peanuts Soybean Turnip 


Irish potato Rape Sudan grass 


Here is a list of garden crops to plant now for fall 
supply of vegetables :— 


Snapbeans Cabbage Cucumber Spinach (New 

Lima beans Collards Endive Zealand) 

Cornfield beans Carrot Kale Squash 

Béets Chard Mustard Tomato 

Brussels Corn Okra Turnip 
sprouts Cress Radish 


The following plants may be set now: cabbage, col- 
lard, celery, eggplant, pepper, sweet potato, and straw- 
berry. 


III. More Nitrogen for Corn, More Corn for 
the Crib 


OP-DRESSING corn with nitrate of soda or other 

soluble sources of nitrogen is a general and profit- 

able practice with many corn growers, not only 
with early corn but with late corn as well. Experience 
has taught and experiments proved that early applica- 
tions of nitrate of soda give best results. It has been 
the practice of some not to apply the nitrate until the 
tassels begin to appear. This is too late for best results. 
The application should be made three or four weeks 
earlier, or when the common varieties of field corn are 
about two 
feet high. 
Such appli- 
cations should 
be cultivated 


THE MILLIONTH REGISTERED JERSEY 


St. Savior’s Blue Fox’s Bess 739799 is the millionth animal registered by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club, New York, for 260,201 bulls have been registered as well as 739,799 
The young calf Bess was owned by L. E. Wright, of Spartanburg County, S. C. 
who started a Jersey herd in 1921 with one purebred heifer and from this foundation animé al 
was sold by Mr. Wright June 14 to 


‘millionth Jersey” 
for $170. 







into the ground as soon as made. If this is not done, 
the nitrate of soda will in most part at least remain 
inactive until rain falls or until it is brought into con- 
tact with moist soil by subsequent cultivation. The 
nitrate should be crushed fine and not applied in lumps, 
A minimum application should rarely be under 100 
pounds, and 200 or even 300 pounds per acre is often 
more profitable than 100 pounds or less. It costs about 
the same to apply 100 pounds as it does to apply 200 
or even 400 pounds, 


IV. Plow Land Now for Fall Sowing 


EFORE we make final plans for an “agricultural 

excursion” or family vacation, let’s plow or at 

least disk all stubble or other land to be sowed to 
small grain, vetch, clovers, alfalfa, and other crops to 
be sowed next fall. If this is not done, a crop of 
weeds and, worse still, a crop of clods will result. Of 
course, all such land should be sowed to a cover crop 
of soybeans or cowpeas, though velvet beans may be 
substituted in the Lower South and buckwheat in the 
mountains. 

Tests made in many states prove that spring plowing 
of land intended for wheat can be depended on to add 
10 to 30 per cent to the yield of wheat that follows. 

When a summer legume crop is sowed in June or 
July, then is the time to apply lime, phosphorus, and 
potassium. For crops commonly grown, 1,000 to 2,000 
pounds of lime, 300 to 500 pounds of acid phosphate, 
and 50 to 100 pounds of muriate of potash (or 200 to 
400 of kainit) are recommended. In case alfalfa or 
sweet clover is to be sowed, then 4,000 pounds of lime 
or even more may be needed. 


Let’s not delay ordering the lime and fertilizer for 
these summer crops. Why not also anticipate our fall 
needs of lime, fertilizer, and seeds, and place the order 
before the end of this month? 


V. Planting Sorghum in July 


ETHER we use it for silage, soiling, hay, 
or for syrup, sorghum planted in early July 
will mature under normal weather conditions, 

provided early or even medium early varieties are se- 
lected. “Isn’t it late to plant sorghum 
in July?” someone may ask. Yes, it is 
late. Nine o’clock is late for breakfast, 
but not too late for one who has had 
no breakfast. 


The cows and horses on our farms 
will have very little to eat for dinner, 
supper, or breakfast if we do not do 
something toward growing feed at 
home. If we do not grow it at home, 
where will we get the money to buy it? 
Not many of us have in sight more 
than enough money-crop money to pro- 
vide food and clothing for our families. 


But what we want to say now is that 
Early Amber, Folgers, and other mem- 
bers of the Amber group of sorghums 
will mature for syrup in less than 100 
days, or in about three months, July, 
August, and September furnish the 
necessary time for Amber sorghum to 
make a crop, whether it is to be used 
for soiling, silage, syrup, or hay, or 
for all three. It will not only make a 
crop but a good one, too, on good land, 
if kept cultivated clean. And the Or- 
ange group will mature, too, though it 
takes a little longer. 

Sorghum planted early in July will 
make a crop of silage before cold 
weather, and it will make syrup; or it 
may be fed green or made into hay. 
aa 
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Will Efficient Production Solve the Farm Problem? 


FFICIENT production will not solve the farm 

economic problem. It might do so were sufficient 

efficiency possible, but it would require super- 
human efficiency, or greater efficiency than is possible 
under the present handicaps of agriculture, some of 
which are man-made or government-made, and some of 
which are inherent in the very nature of agricultural 
production. 

“Greater efficiency” is the favorite solution for the 
farm problem, offered by those who direct our chambers 
of commerce, by manufacturers, by so-called big busi- 
ness, and by some who call themselves farm economists. 

I 

These critics of farm efficiency never knew the fun- 
damental differences in farm and industrial production, 
or they entirely overlook them and, with characteristic 
egotism of the American business man, they assume 
that their own success is due to their greater efficiency. 
They honestly but erroneously believe that the troubles 
of the farmer are all a result of his lack of business 
sense and of inefficiency in his production. They forget 
that the industrialists and other non-agricultural classes 
in this country are not required to meet the competition 
uf the rest of the world through efficiency. They for- 
get that the protective tariff on manufactured products, 
restricted immigration, loans made to railroads, and 
many other kinds of government help, are all aids sup- 
plied by man-made laws to help non-agricultural busi- 
ness meet competition. When the manufacturers of 
this country went to Congress and asked that a tariff 
wall be put around them to protect them from foreign 
competition and enable them to raise the prices of their 
products which the farmer must buy, they were not 
told to “go back home, work harder, practice greater 
economy, and produce more efficiently.” 

As a matter of fact, farmers are individually just 
as efficient as manufacturers, merchants, bankers, and 
other business men, and of necessity work much harder 
and are much more economical. Also agricultural pro- 
duction, as a whole, has made as great or greater prog- 
ress in efficient production than has industry. From 
the hand sickle of 75 years ago to the combine of today 
marks as great an advance in the efficient production of 
a bushel of wheat and in the economizing of human 
labor as can be found during the same period in mer- 
chandising, banking, or manufacturing. During the 
last half of the last century the human labor required 
to produce a bushel of wheat by American farmers was 
reduced from 210 minutes to 10 minutes. Farmers are 
as efficient in farming as merchants in merchandising, 
or as manufacturers in manufacturing. 


Il 

Another important consideration ts this: Competition 
in industry and the control of all the important factors 
which determine the volume and efficiency of produc- 
tion—in other words, the fully competitive nature of 
all other lines of production outside of agriculture— 
enables the efficients to drive out or starve out the in- 
efficients. 

In agriculture, on the other hand, many of the most 
important factors influencing volume and efficiency of 
production are not under the control of the producer, 
therefore the business is not fully competitive and the 
inefficients cannot be driven out of farming. The most 
inefficient can make enough at farming to sustain life 
and they cannot be driven into any other place where 
that can be done, for none exists. Competition and the 
handicaps imposed by organized governments may de- 
press the farmer and lower his standard of living to 
that of the peasant, but it cannot drive him from the 
soil, the only place where he can certainly produce 
enough to sustain life. Moreover, because the sunshine 
and the rain, the most important factors in determining 
farm production, are delivered in equal quantity and 
quality to efficient and inefficient alike, farm production 
is not fully competitive, therefore many of the efficient 
are attracted from farming into activities where there 
is fuller play and reward for competitive abilities. 

These natural handicaps to agriculture are great, but 
when unaided agriculture must compete with industry, 
commerce, and other non-farming activities which are 
aided, protected, and fostered by government-made tar- 
iffs, subsidies to commerce and transportation, and 
shielded from world-competition, then the handicaps im- 
posed on agriculture become insurmountable. No de- 
gree of efficiency in production that is humanly possible 
under such conditions can adequately solve the farm 


_ Problem. 


Ill 
But there is still another reason why efficient pro- 


duction can never solve present-day farm problems. The 
volume of farm production cannot be controlled or 
fitted to demand and consumption in any one year. A 
yearly surplus or deficiency is unavoidable, for yields 
per acre, or efficiency in production, may vary as much 
as 40 per cent, due to factors over which the farmer 
has absolutely no control. 


When a surplus is produced, prices are depressed so 
that a large crop—so-called efficient production—brings 
the producer less financial return than smaller yields 
or less efficient production. In fact, if the surplus be 
large enough (so that, for example, 18,000,000 bales of 
cotton lack $400,000,000 of bringing as much as 16,- 
000,000 bales brought the year before, as has actually 
occurred), then prices are so depressed that many farm- 
ers are put in such financial condition that future eff- 
cient production is impossible. 


Yearly or periodic farm surpluses cannot and. never 
have been avoided. Therefore one important farm 
problem is to handle surpluses of farm crops, so that 
they will not bankrupt the producers and make effi- 
cient production in the near future impossible. 


IV 
But here the theorists say farmers could and ought 
to control surpluses of farm products through coopera- 
tion—by cooperative marketing. It changes the actual 
conditions or results not one whit to agree that farmers 
under other conditions could control surpluses of non- 
perishable crops by codperation, and that they ought 
to do so. But it is a “condition and not a theory” 
that confronts agriculture today. Under present con- 
ditions farmers cannot codperate in the marketing of 
their products to such an extent as to efficiently handle 
the frequent surpluses of the larger non-perishable 
crops. Cooperative marketing must be a slow and 
steady growth, and the very recurrence of unprevent- 
able surpluses, which farmers are now expected to han- 
dle without government aid, contributes one of the 

chief handicaps to its progress. 


Something more than efficient production, something 
more than coéperative marketing, is therefore necessary 
if farmers are to receive a fair share of the national 
income. Either other industries must prepare them- 
selves (1) to yield something of the special privileae 
by which they have heretofore been enabled to meet 
competition in thetr own cases, or they (2) must pre- 
pare themselves to see the national government provide 
“farm relief legislation” of a sort which will give the 
farmer effectual help in solving the farm problem and 
specifically the problem of unpreventable farm sur- 
pluses—a problem which no prospective increase of m- 
dividual efficiency or coéperative effort will adequately 
relieve. 


WE MAY YET MAKE A PRICE-SMASHING 
COTTON CROP 


HERE seems to be a general impression that 

there is going to be a short crop of cotton and 

that cotton will be a good price, but on what basis 
this confidence can exist is beyond our understanding. 
It is simply nonsense for anyone to conclude that we 
can’t have three fair to good crops of cotton in succes- 
sion. We grew 207.7 pounds per acre in 1911, 190.9 
pounds in 1912, 182 pounds in 1913, and 209.2 pounds 
in 1914, or for four years in succession we grew more 
cotton per acre than in either 1925 or 1926. There is 
enough land planted to cotton to again produce a surplus 
of cotton if we- get a fair yield; therefore’any farmer 
who lets up on plans for making hay, food, and feed 
crops this year is simply inviting disaster. 

Probably the chief reason for the general idea that 
cotton will not be overdone this year rests on the av- 
erage person’s hazy idea that the Mississippi flood has 
made a tremendous cut in cotton acreage and prospec- 
tive yields. In this connection the following statement 
based on Agricultural Department figures deserves con- 


sideration :— 








Next Week or Later 


Friendly Talks From Longview Farm—By Clar- 
ence Poe. 8 

A Tragedy of Ignorance—By Dr. F. M. Register. 

How Can the Carolinas Compete With Texas 
Growing Cotton?—By Dean B. F. Brown. 

The Efficiency Law—By Dr. J. W. Holland. 








“Of cotton lands which have been under water 
the total is placed at 2,105,000 acres, and last year 
this area produced 1,028,000 bales. Assuming 
that only one-half of this acreage is in cotton this 
year, the loss compared with results obtained in an 
exceptionally favorable crop this year will be 
slightly over a half million bales. If only one-third 
the acreage is abandoned, as some experts believe, 
the loss directly attributable to the flood will not 
exceed 300,000 bales.” 


IF YOU LIVE IN ALLEGHANY, ASHE, 
MITCHELL, OR WATAUGA— 


NLY four counties are yet to join in the crusade 

to make North Carolina a tuberculosis-free state. 

These four are Alleghany, Ashe, Mitchell, and 
Watauga. 


We earnestly hope Progressive Farmer readers in 
these four fine mountain counties will urge their county 
authorities to provide the small codperation needed to 
make sure that anyone may hereafter buy cattle from 
Alleghany, Ashe, Watauga, and Mitchell as well as 
from the other ninety-six North Carolina counties with 
the assurance of getting tuberculosis-free animals. 


No other state yet has one-half its counties free of 
bovine tuberculosis. If these four counties join in, then 
North Carolina will be the first and only tuberculosis- 
free state. This will be one of the greatest advertise- 
ments North Carolina could possibly have and will in- 
sure buyers of dairy cattle, etc., coming to us from all 
over America. 


North Carolina cannot afford to miss such a distinc- 
tion and such an opportunity! 


oo 


FEW weeks ago the editor of the Yorkville En- 
quirer interviewed a banker of Clover in the 
county of York who emphasized the need for 

more than one farm agent in York County. He wanted 
one for two townships in the Clover territory. There 
was no criticism of the county agent but an expression 
of need for more service in the county than it is possi- 
ble for one farm agent to render. This is just another 
illustration of the growing public appreciation of coun- 
ty agent work. 





TALKING WITH FOLKS 


S ist Pre ago we were present at a dinner ‘at 








which President Taft was a guest. Mr. Taft 

had some interesting things to say about how the 
people in the Philippines manage to enjoy life so much 
in spite of the hot weather. They always take a long 
rest in the middle of the day, even 
the merchants and other business 
men in towns. Everybody seems 
to try to get more work done early 
in the morning and late in the af- 
ternoon, and have less to do in 
midday. The plan is undoubtedly 
one which more Southern farmers 
could use to advantage. 


177 


“No, cotton manufacturers don’t 
worry so much about rayon as they 
used to,” said Mr. A. M. Dixon, of Gastonia, a few 
days ago. “Rayon has its place, but it can’t take the 
place of either silk or cotton to such an extent as was 
at first believed, principally because it doesn’t wash 
well as silk or cotton do.” 


1979 


“If it’s a bootlegging community, I don’t want to 
lend any money in it.” 





WILLIAM H. TAFT 


The speaker is the manager of one of the biggest 
organizations in North Carolina lending money on farm 
real estate. “Nor am I willing to lend money on any 
farm if I find the front gate hanging on one hinge, or 
plows rusting in the weather. Manufacturers have 
grown rich on the carelessness of farmers in letting 
machinery rust out instead of wear out, but men who 
permit this are not classed as good risks in my in- 
stitution.” 

199 


“Newspaper reporters are usually trained along po- 
litical lines,” says Dr. E. C. Brooks, “and when an ag- 
ricultural or industrial meeting is held, nobody seems 
to know how to write it up effectively. That’s one 
reason why State College is trying to train future county 
agents and others to do better writing.” 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


interests are much concerned as to the Presiden- 

tial nominations next year. The spoilsmen and 
party bosses in both parties are busy calculating how to 
get the support of this or that industrial element. On the 
other hand, so far as farmers are 
concerned, each party assumes that 
its farmer-members will vote for 
the nominee who wears the usual 
party label, regardless of whether 
he has any well considered plan 
for giving equality to agriculture 
or not. Yet a Chicago dispatch of 
June 5 calmly tells us :— 

“The share of agriculture in 
the income of the people of 
the United States has shrunk 

about one-half since the World War, according to 
studies made by the Institute for Research in Land 
Economics and Public Utilities at Northwestern 
University.” 


Ritter now America’s industrial and commercial 





CLARENCE POE 


The Presidential Campaign 


N ANCIENT proverb says, “Who makes him- 
self a worm must not complain if he is trodden 
on.” If farmers accept without protest this situ- 

ation, this nearly 50 per cent cut in their relative share 
of the national income, they may expect nothing except 
more of the same sort of treatment. In both’ parties 
now farmers should be organizing to compel the nomi- 
nation of candidates who have the ability and the 
courage to carry out (as President Coolidge has not 
done) the principle enunciated in the Republican na- 
tional platform of 1924:— 


“The Republican Party pledges itself to the de- 
velopment and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests-of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industry.” 


Yet for the advocate of progressive policies in gov- 
ernment, the outlook has seldom been more dishearten- 
ing than at the present time. In the Democratic Party 
there is no promising leader in sight who is “more con- 
cerned about human rights than property rights” as 
Woodrow Wilson said he was. In: the Republican 
Party the phrase “malefactors of great wealth” which 
Roosevelt hurled at the beneficiaries of special privilege 
would now seem to Mr. Mellon and his associates the 
height of sacrilege and blasphemy. Even such meas- 
ures as old age pensions, mothers’ pensions, and state 
health insurance by means of which many European 
countries relieve the more acute suffering of the poor 
and distressed, we Americans wave aside as “socialistic” 
or “Bolshevistic”; they are not even discussed by our 
political leaders. : 


The Causes of Lawlessness: A Cross-section 


of American Public Opinion 


UST as in government there seem to be few leaders 
Pee are concerned with setting up higher ideals of 

justice and democracy, so in American family and so- 
cial life there seems no escape from the conclusion that 
we are in an era more than usually sordid and material- 
istic. Recently the National Economic League, with 
headquarters in Boston, asked this question of 4,700 
prominent people scattered throughout the United 
States :— 

“Ts there, in your opinion, an abnormal amount 
of lawlessness and disrespect for law in this country 
at the present time?” 

Of 1,594 members answering, only 105 said no, 1,489 
yes. As the cause of lawlessness and disrespect for 
law, 2,609 expressed themselves as follows :— 


1. Improper laws ......-cccesccccssvcvseccees G9 
2. Lax enforcement ......--scccccccccvecececs 895 
3. The condition of public sentiment...... 1,065 


As to the causes influencing the condition of publjc 
sentiment, answers were made as follows :— 


The prohibition situation ..........-sssseeeceereecereeccees 247 


Lack of proper education, lack of juvenile training and 
parental control, or emphasis on citizenship in schools 145 


Aftermath of the World “War .<..:..cccccscicccetesebs coves 122 
Character of laws and inefficiency of courts............ 113 
Inicreased restraint on personal liberty ...........-se+see+: 100 
Indifference and irresponsibility of citizens ..............-. 96 
Too much prosperity, selfishness, money worship, pur- 
GUI Of DICROUTS cece cic cncccdccecccceusecesccesesdeessoeee 91 
Laxity of morals; lack of religion ........-+-esceeeeeeeees 73 
Attitude of public press ......----ceccsecerccccceccececccese 58 
Bad example of people of high social, moral, and political 
SEED on 04s pat dcdee ceed ndaeed cweavensdsoagseasadvelesis 40 
Misplaced sympathy with criminals ........eceseeeeeeesenes 36 
Unassimilated foreign element .......+escccseeceeseceeceeess 27 
Consideration of the individual rather than society...... 22 


Lack of leadership for public opinion ....../.:......- So BS: 20 


A 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


What About Prohibition? 


S TO prohibition itself, another referendum taken 

by the National Economic League among its 

4,700 members at the same time showed results 

quite enlightening as to general public opinion in this 
country today :— 





Number Per cent 
Favoring repeal of 18th (Prohibition) 
Amendment .... pcectee 841 45 
PIBRIBER-CODERL oc 00s ceincsnenn sneseees<wersss 997 52 
TE LMS ota teuesebcccunenvevecetaaceesaate 6 4 


As for the Volstead Act, the vote was 30 per cent 
for repeal, 22 per cent for liberalization, 34 per cent for 
making it stronger, 9 per cent for keeping it as it is, 
and 5 per cent not voting. When it came to what to 
do in case of a modification of the Volstead Act, it 
is interesting to see what a range of possibilities the 
members ran into, with the result that many took refuge 
by getting into the non-voting group. Here are some 
of the questions and answers :— 


“Should the question as to whether any particular bev- 
erage is, in fact, intoxicating be left to court and jury rather 
than definitely established in legislation?’’ Yes, 293; no, 952; 
not voting, 659. 


“Should each state be permitted to determine by legisla- 
tion the limit of the alcoholic content of beverages permis- 
sible under the 18th Amendment?” Yes, 405; no, 943; not 
voting, 556. 

“Should the Federal Government (if the Volstead Act is 
modified so as to permit or allow greater alcoholic content 
in beverages) contro] the sale of such beverages through 
Federal dispensaries or otherwise?” Yes, 911; no, 529; not 
voting, 464. 

“Would you favor allowing alcoholic beverages manufac- 
tured under a modification of the Volstead Act tobe con- 
sumed in hotels and restaurants, if served with food?” Yes, 
901; no, 599; not voting, 404. 


Negroes No Longer Stay Where Slavery Left 
Them 


HEN the period of deflation hit American ag- 

riculture in 1920, there were many who feared 

that the net result would be to driwe a larger 
proportion of whites than Negroes off the farms and 
to that extent curtail the predominance of white farm- 
ers in the rural South. As a matter of fact, however, 
the 1925 farm census shows that in the five years 
1920-25 more than twice as large a proportion of Ne- 
groes as whites quit farming. The farm population 
for the two races in this country is reported as fol- 
lows :— 








Jan. 1, 1920 Jan. 1, 1925 Decrease 

EE acca einohaceeanaemeaes 26,313,654 24,474,812 7 per cent 

PINE, cctican cawhaeeohude 5,300,615 4,506,881 15 per cent 
a—~-— 


A POEM FOR INDEPENDENCE DAY: ‘ 
“RECESSIONAL” 


} N 1897 when England, standing at the zenith of 
I her imperial power, proudly celebrated the 60th 
anniversary of Victoria’s reign, Rudyard Kip- 
ling dared to rebuke the boasting of the times m 
his now world-famous poem, “Recessional.” 


Thirty years later, our own mighty nation, richer 
and more powerful than Rome or Greece m the } 
days of Caesar or Alexander, is likewise tempted 
to forget the great moralities upon which alone can 
lasting national greatness be founded :— 

God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hol 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Dominion over palm and pine: 
The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart; { 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart: f 
} Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, } 


Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


Far-called our navies melt away, 
On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
} Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of the nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! i 








If, drunk with sight of power, we loose } 
Wild tengues that have not Thee in awe, 
} Such boasting as the Gentiles use 
Or lesser breeds without the law: 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget! 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard; 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard: 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 








Unquestionably one of the most important factors 
influencing Negro migration from the South has been 
our new national immigration laws. Now that immi- 
gration from Southern Europe has been largely stop- 
ped, Northern mines, shops, railroads, construction 
forces, etc., are calling for Negro labor and offering 
it more than it can possibly make in “crop lien, time 
prices” tenant farming. 


Furthermore, the diffusion of Negroes among vari- 
ous industries is indicated by their racial history, for 
there is nothing in the history or evolution of the Negro 
race to suggest that it is especially devoted to agricul- 
tural pursuits. A great proportion of the Anglo-Saxon 
and Teutonic races have specialized in agriculture for 
thousands of years. The culture of fields as a sole 
occupation of a great part of the white race has been 
the rule for ages. On the other hand, the colored races 
in Africa, like our native American Indians, appear 
to have been primarily hunters, fishers, and tribal war- 
riors with only a very secondary interest in farming. 
As Du Chaillu says of the Fan tribes :— 

“Their agricultural operations are very rude, and 
differ but little from those of the surrounding 
tribes. The only agricultural instrument they have 
is a kind of heavy knife or cutlass, which serves 
in place of an axe to cut down trees. After the 
clearing is made, the women go around among the 
burned logs and tree-roots, and stick in their roots 
and shrubs wherever they can find space; and na- 
ture does the rest.” 

Slavery therefore produced an artificial, unnatural, 
and hence probably temporary situation when it forced 
practically all American Negroes into farm work, re- 
gardless of personal attributes, aptitudes, or inclinations, 
Like the Italians .and Hebrews, the Negroes are also 
naturally gregarious; for thousands of years they have 
lived in groups or villages, and they work best and 
are happiest when working together in considerable 
numbers—another reason why industrial work appeals 
so strongly to them. 


All in all, the scattering of the Negroes not only into 
all sections but into all occupations appears to be a 
natural movement, and must be expected to go on for 
many years. In this connection we find the statement 
in an exchange that from 1910 to 1920, less than 1 per 
cent of the country’s gain in Negro population occurred 
in the nine old Southern States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis~’ 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and 99 per 
cent in other states. 





| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Beauty of Grapes 


ROBABLY no other plant is more beautiful in all 

its aspects than the grape. The vine is graceful, 

the leaves singularly beautiful in shape, the fruit 
has been for thousands of years one of the favorite em- 
blems in all art, and the flower is dainty and with a 
delicacy of odor almost unrivalled. 














SOMETHING TO READ | 


Look on Page 13 for Our New Feature 


NE of the most wholesome customs in which a 

family can engage is that of reading a Bible pas- 

sage together (or having someone read it aloud to 
the rest) each night at bedtime. On the other hand, if 
one just picks up the Bible each night and reads what- 
ever his eye lights on, it is hard to make the reading 
understandable and appealing to the children of the fam- 
ily who should be trained early to love and understand 
the greatest book in the world. 

In this situation we have arranged for a distinguished 
Bible student to furnish our readers for each night of 
the rest of 1927 a brief and beautiful Bible passage 
which the whole family may read together with delight 
and benefit. This feature appears on page 13 and will : 
be found regularly hereafter, just below Dr. Holland’s 
popular weekly sermon. 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 


Nee ascribe to an opponent motives meaner 











than your own. There may be students here to- 
. day who have decided this session to go in for im- 
mortality, but would like to know of an easy way of 
accomplishing it. There is a way—but not so easy as 
you think. Go through life without ever ascribing to 
your opponents motives meaner than your own. Nothing 
so lowers the moral currency. Give it up, and be great. 
.—Sir James M. Barrie, at St.’ Andrews University. ° 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Controlling Flies That Bother Cattle 


Destroying Breeding Places Best Preventive Remedy—Fly Repellents Discussed 


tention to the fact that flies which annoy cattle 

during the summer either have little or no effect 
on milk production or the fly repellents used do as 
much harm as the flies. These statements have been 
based on tests at the Missouri and 
Connecticut experiment stations, 
that were made several years ago. 
But now comes the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station 
(Weekly Press 
Bulletin, June 10, 
1927) with the 
following _ state- 
ment :— 

“Tests at the 
experiment sta- 
tion (Ohio) showed that flies on the 
cows had very little effect on milk 
production. The drop in production 
in July and August when ‘flies are 
bad’ is probably due to a shortage of 
grass and hot weather.” 

The writer believes that flies do 
lessen the milk production, at least by 
annoying the cattle, even if they do no 
greater injury, but that no spray or 
other fly repellent has yet been found 
that does not also injure the cattle 
more or less. Many of the fly re- 
pellents used will protect the cattle 
from flies to a considerable extent, 
and some of them are less objection- 
able than others when applied to the 
cattle, but we have never yet seen any 
effective or economical fly repellent 
that was not more or less objection- 
able when applied to the hair and skin 
of the dairy cow. 


Tie Progressive Farmer has repeatedly called at- 


TAIT BUTLER 


There are three kinds of flies which 
give most of the trouble :— 

1. The common house fly, which does 
not bite, but is a nuisance and a carrier 
of diseases, because of its filthy habits 
of life and its ability to find its way into 
every place occupied by man and other 
animals. 

2. The stable fly, which pierces the skin 
and lives on the blood of its victims. It 
is about the same size as the house fly 
and looks much the same to the ordinary 
observer, but its food and method of se- 
curing it are different. 

3. The so-called horn fly, named such 
because of its habit of congregating 
around the base of the horn, but these 
flies also collect in large numbers on the 
neck and shoulders or any other part of 
the body where they cannot be reached 
by the animal with head or switch. It : 
also pierces the skin and lives on the — 
blood of its victims. 

The house fly and stable fly breed 
in any kind of manure and filth about the buildings, but 
they are partial to fresh horse manure, especially the 
house fly. The horn fly breeds chiefly in the pastures, 
in the small piles of manure dropped by the cattle, but 
owing to their habit of lighting on the cattle they are 
carried wherever the cattle go. 


Preventing Flies Breeding 


HE best preventive remedy, although never en- 

tirely effective, is to destroy the breeding places 

of the flies or prevent their breeding in large num- 
bers. The Ohio bulletin referred to makes these sug- 
gestions :— 

“If at all possible, the accumulations of manure 
should be removed and all decaying vegetable mat- 
ter cleaned away from around the premises and 
this sanitary condition maintained. But regardless 
of how clean the surroundings, the use of sprays, 
traps, and poisons in early summer will lessen the 
numbers of flies later. Light spraying now is bet- 
ter than heavy spraying later. Dairymen at the 
Ohio Experiment Station find that heavy spraying 
probably will do the cows more harm than the 
flies would.” 

If there were a simple method by which the breeding 
or multiplication of the flies could be prevented and all 
would follow the method, that would be a happy solu- 
tion of the problem, but unfortunately there is no sim- 
ple or easy way of préventing the flies breeding in the 
manure and if there were, some near neighbors would 
not follow it. 


Treating the Manure 
E CANNOT find convincing evidence that 
there is any economical way of treating the 
manure which will prevent the flies breeding 
in it, that will not also injure the manure or the land 


GOOD COWS, GOOD PASTURE, SHADE FOR HOT DAYS 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


to which it is applied. Borax is one of the most effec- 
tive agents with: which the manure may be treated to 
prevent flies breeding in it, but if enough borax is used 
to be effective, it will probably injure the soil to which 
the manure is applied. Moreover, in my opinion, this 


and other methods of treating the manure which have 
been suggested are more expensive than to clean up 
and remove all the manure, litter, rubbish, and filth 
in which flies might breed, every second day and haul 
it and spread it upon the land. This is thought im- 
practicable by many because, as they say, they cannot 
afford the labor cost and because the fields are growing 
crops and there is no land on which to spread the ma- 
nure. These are more or less real objections to the 
method, and these are the facts we had in mind when 
we stated above that there was no simple or easy 
method now known for preventing flies breeding in 
manure. But we still believe this the most practical 
and least expensive method of preventing flies breeding 
about the stables and the other farm buildings. 


Flies carry disease germs and filth, besides being a 
nuisance to those who must live with them, and the 
stable fly and the horn fly also pierce the skins of their 
victims and suck their blood, therefore probably doing 
considerable injury to the comfort, growth, and pro- 
duction of livestock. They are also a nuisance to milk- 
ers and are carriers of filth in the dairy. 

As to just how much injury they do the livestock, 
there is considerable doubt, but there is no question 
about their being a general nuisance. 


Fly Repellents 


HERE are commercial fly repellents on the mar- 
ket, which we believe are generally effective when 
applied sufficiently often and some of which it is 
claimed leave no sticky residue on the hair to collect 
dust and dirt. Most of the homemade remedies contain 
more or less oil and some of them are objectionable 
because they cause dust and dirt to collect on the coats 
of the cattle. If any considerable amount of oil is ap- 
plied, it also tends to interfere with the functions of 


—PROFIT FOR THE OWNER 


the skin and cause the cattle to suffer more severely 
from the heat. 


The Extension Service of the Florida College of 
Agriculture suggests the following homemade fly re- 
pellents :— 


“A simple fly repellent is made by mixing two gallons 
kerosene, one quart pine tar, and % pint crude carbolic acid. 
The addition of one quart of fish oil will improve the mixture 

“Another emulsion that has given good results, especially 
for the repulsion of stable flies, which sting painfully, is 
composed of one gallon fish oil, two ounces 
pine tar, two ounces pennyroyal, and one 
pint of kerosene. 


“The Iowa fly spray consists of 4% quarts 
of coal tar dip, 4% quarts fish oil, three 
quarts coal oil, three quarts whale oil, 
and 1% quarts of tar. Dissolve three 
pounds laundry soap in water, add the 
ingredients of the spray and bring the 
whole up to 30 gallons with lukewarm soft 
water. This spray will keep off the flies, 
and the whale oil prevents the coats of 
the animals becoming harsh. The cows 
should be sprayed twice a day—in_ the 
morning before milking and in the after- 
noon when in the barn for silage or green 
feed. With a portable cart made from a 
half barrel by attaching wheels and a 
spray pump and nozzle, two men can 
spray 40 cows in five minutes. Thirty 
gallons of this mixture will spray 40 cows 
twice a day for 10 days at a cost of one 
cent per cow per day. 


“The Kansas Station mixture is compos- 
ed of one part each of powdered resin, fish 
oil, oil of tar, shaved soap, and kerosene. 
In preparing it, the resin is boiled in % 
part of water along with soap and fish 
oil until the resin is dissolved. Three 
parts of water are then added, and after 
stirring in the kerosene and oil of tar, 
the mixture is boiled 15 minutes. This 
preparation is most effective for horn 
flies and should be applied as a fine 
spray in the evening.” 

The mixture that has been recom- 
mended by the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion is made and applied as follows :— 

“To each gallon of kerosene add 1 cup 
of oil of tar, 1 cup of insect powder, and 
Y% cup of cresol and mix thoroughly. Af- 
ter standing at least 24 hours with oc- 
casional shaking or stirring, allow the 
mixture to settle and strain through a 
cloth. The clear solution, which is now 
ready for use, is best applied by a com- 
pressed air sprayer. The spray is applied 
so as to strike the flies rather than wet 
the animals. Spraying once a day, pref- 
erably after the morning milking, is suf- 
ficient. Frequent or heavy use of this 
spray is apt to burn the skin. With a 
compressed air sprayer the material is 
broken into a fine mist and a small amount 
will prove effective.” 

We would be surprised if such a 
spray mixture, as well as many of 
the others suggested, did not when 
applied to the cows do them as much 
or more harm than would the flies. 


oa 


HERE has always been an impression that heaves 
in horses had some relation to the feeding of dusty 
hay. Dusty hay will also be objectionable for 
dairy cows unless fed after milking and care is taken 
to keep it out of the milk. Rust on oats, which pro- 
duces a dusty hay, is objectionable, but need not be 
considered as rendering the hay useless or dangerous. 





A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 











A Message to Young Stockmen 


HE boys and girls of today come into view at a 

time when every prospect is for betterment in the 

farmer’s financial position, and when social and 
educational conditions in most communities are better 
than they have ever been. Financial improvement will 
come sooner or later by the slow but cer- 
tain processes of. economic law, and maybe 
sooner if those who sponsor pending legis- 
lation are right in their contentions. Maybe 
they are. If so, more power to them! 
Moreover, we do not hesitate to say that 
those who are writing prescriptions really do not know 
just how their own schemes may work. At any rate, 
we need not fear their effects. If they help, fine! If 
they do not, we can just go on working out each his 
own salvation. That’s all. So come on, you who are 
at the threshold! Be not afraid! The world of the 
out-of-doors still offers health, happiness and a whole- 
some existence to all who appreciate its infinite advan- 
tages. If you can find one good calf or pig or lamb 
now, you may some day find a hundred at a time. But 
beware of overdoing. Keep within your means. Never 
let inflated values lure you into trouble. Buy when 
others will not bid. Sell when others are crazy to buy. 
And save. Save always for the day it rains. For rain 
it will, sometimes. Be sure of that.—-Breedcr’s Gazette. 
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Do You Use a ‘Iwo-horse Cultivator? 


- If Not Please Listen Five Minutes to the Experience of These Hundred Farmers 
By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama Extension Service 


Y USING improved machinery and 

profiting by natural advantages, 
Texas farmers threaten to put other 
Southern farmers out of business unless 
other Southern 
farmers become more 
efficient in produc- 
ing cotton. 


One of the best 
ways to reduce pro- 
duction costs is to 
use two-horse culti- 
vators. By so doing 
a farmer can culti- 
vate twice as many 
acres as he can cultivate with one horse 
and a single cultivator. 

In making the last statement I am 
aware that there are good farm- 
ers who disagree with me. But 
I do not hesitate to make it be- 
cause I have the facts to back 
it up. ; 

County Agent Was Leader 


O GET information direct 

from farmers who are using 
two-horse cultivators, Prof. M. 
L. Nichols and I made a trip to 
Crenshaw County, Alabama, to 
talk with farmers, and also with 
County Agent W. T. Cheney who 
is responsible for 100 two-horse 
cultivators being in use at pres- 
ent in Crenshaw County. 

Five years ago Mr. Cheney be- 
came county agent in Crenshaw 
County. As a farmer in Maren- 
go County he had used two-horse 
cultivators and he had seen oth- 
ers use them successfully. When 
he arrived in Crenshaw County 
he failed to find:a single farmer 
who was using two-horse cultiva- 
tors. Not an implement dealer 
in the county was carrying them 
in stock because there was no de- 
mand for them. 


But he began talking cultiva- 

tors to farmers and he began 
urging implement dealers to put them 
in stock. It took him a long time to 
convince a dealer, but finally John Frank 
Tisdale, manager of the Planters’ Hard- 
ware Company at Luverne, bought one. 
Not long before this was done, W. N. 
King, who was operating a two-horse 
farm on Goshen, Route 1, lost his hired 
man, which left him to work a_ two- 
horse crop with two mules and two sin- 
gle plows. He bought the first cultiva- 
tor stocked by the Planters’ Hardware 
Company, hitched both his mules to it, 
and cultivated by himself as many acres 
as he and his hired man had heen culti- 
vating. Therefore, a two-horse cuilti- 
vator replaced two single cultivators and 
one man, 


Replaced Hired Man 


R. KING was the first farmer whom 

Professor Nichols and I visited with 
Mr. Chenéy. We found his crop in ex- 
cellent condition and he told us that he 
alone was cultivating 48 acres, 17 of 
which was in cotton, and the balance in 
corn, peanuts, and velvet beans. He had 
to have some extra labor in chopping 
cotton and must have help in picking. 
Incidentally, he told us that he finds it 
very easy to cultivate 48 acres. Mr. 
King makes all his rows 40 inches apart. 
In planting corn, he plants every other 
"ow in peanuts. This uniformity of rows 
makes cultivation with cultivators easier. 





P. 0. DAVIS 


Just before we left Mr. King’s farm, 
Mr. Cheney said to him: “How would 
you farm without a two-horse cultiva- 
tor?” 

Quickly he replied: 
farming.” 

And then we moved on to the farm of 


“IT would quit 


‘is cultivating 110 acres. 


J. Hillary Holmes, Goshen, Route 1. 
With two teams and two cultivators he 
He admitted 
that two boys operate the cultivators; 
and this brought the remark from Mr. 
Cheney: “That is an objection I have to 
cultivators. Dads leave the boys to do 
the work while they rest.” 


This year Mr. Holmes has 40 acres in 
cotton, and 70 in corn and peanuts. He 
told us that Mr. Cheney argued with him 
two years before he induced him to buy 
a cultivator. ‘I «did not believe they 
would work,” said he, “but I am con- 
vinced now. Each cultivator is saving 





“I LIKE 


me one man. This means $17 per month 
and board six months in the year.” 

Mr. Holmes said that he was 42 years 
old, that he had farmed all his life, and 
that he, too, would quit farming if he 
could not use cultivators. He told us 
also that his boys are delighted with 
them. 
acreage, the boys are able to get through 
with their regular work in time to go 
fishing nearly every week-end. 

The third farmer visited was O. B. 


= Ss 
TO RUN A CULTIVATOR,” THIS CLUB BOY SAYS 
He is Jack Holmes, 13-year-old son of J. Hillary Holmes, Crenshaw County, Ala. Mr. Holmes says, 
two-horse cultivator is saving me one man or $17 per month and board six months in the year. 


Although they cultivate a large 


Tisdale, at Brantley. He operates a 10- 
horse farm, with 10 horses, 5 cultivators 
and 5 men. He is cultivating 300 acres, 
or 60 acres to the team. About two- 
thirds of it is in cotton, and the other 
third in corn, peanuts, sugar cane, etc. 
Negroes Can Use Them 
EEING that he had Negro laborers, 
we said to him: “Some farmers tell 
us that Negroes cannot use a two-horse 
cultivator. Is this true?” 
He answered: “The most ignorant 
Negro I have is operating a two-horse 
cultivator just as he did a single plow. 
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They do it well and like it. We use walk- 
ing cultivators for Negroes.” 

Having that question settled, we con- 
tinued: “Some farmers argue that a cul- 
tivator is good until you get in the grass 
and then you are in a bad situation.” 

“That, too, is a mistake,” Tisdale re- 
plied. “We kill grass better and easier 
with a two-horse cultivator than we did 
with a single plow. There is absolutely 
no trouble there.” 

Mr. Tisdale is a farmer who operates 











BULLETINS THAT WILL HELP YOU—ORDER NOW 


OLLOWING is a list of free Farmers’ Bulletins issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture which will help farmers this month 


and next:— 


578—Making and Feeding Silage. 
693—Bur clover. 
779—How to Select a Sound Horse. 
840—Sheep Raising for Beginners. 
1059—Sweet Potato Diseases. 
1071—Making Woodlands Pay. 
1097—The Stable Fly. 
1109—Preserving Eggs. 
1150—Parasites of Sheep. 
1210—Measuring and Marketing Farm 
Timber. 
1260—Stored Grain Pests. 
1268—Sheep-Killing Dogs. 


1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 

1291—Preparation of Tomatoes for Market. 

1310—The Corn Earworm. 

1337—Diseases of Poultry. 

1342—Dairy Barn Construction, 

1356—Tobacco Hornworm Insecticide. 

1371—Diseases and Insects of Garden Veg- 
etables. 

1377—Marketing Poultry. 

1407—The Mexican Bean Beetle. 

1408—The Housefly and How to Suppress 
¢. 


In order to get such of the above free bulletins as you wish, all you have 
to do is to put an X-mark opposite the names of the bulletins you need most 
(not more than four or five, we should say), fill in the following, and mail to 


Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


le RAE ARR Seer PRR PS POL MEL PPP ie Bore 


Write very plainly. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement made in The Progressive Farmer, 
I will thank you to send me the bulletins I have checked with an X-ma-k in the 


above list. 


Yours very truly, 








a farm on a lease basis and keeps books, 
He went back to 1923 and found that 
labor on this 10-horse farm during the 
first five months of that year was 
$1,704.35. For the first five months of 
this year it was $650, a difference of 
$1,054.35, all being due to a change from 
single to double cultivators. 


The reader can figure for himself, or 
herself, what a farmer can do with 
$210.87 a month. That is what Mr. Tis- 
dale is saving on labor by using two- 
horse instead of single cultivators. 


Merchant Bought Farm 


OHN Frank Tisdale, the hardware 

merchant, is a brother of O. B. Tis- 
dale. Seeing what farmers were doing 
with the cultivators which he was 
selling, he saw an opportunity 
for himself, and bought a farm 
last fall. It is a 240-acre farm, 
and 210 of it is in cultivation. 
We went with him to see it and 
found three men, six mules, and 
three cultivators cultivating it. 
He has 170 acres in cotton and 
the balance in corn and peanuts. 
The reader will observe that each 
man working on this farm is cul- 
tivating 70 acres, and nearly 60 
of the 70 acres is in cotton. Of 
course, they have to have help 
in chopping and picking. Mr. 
Tisdale uses only riding cultiva- 
tors. Two white men and one 
Negro do the work. 


Perhaps the reader is saying 
to himself that land in Crenshaw 
County is level and easily culti- 
vated, but this is not true. Most 
of it is light sandy soil, but very 
little of it is level. 


Professor Nichols kept call- 
ing my attention to the fact that 
these farmers have their farms 


“Each terraced properly and run their 


rows across the terraces. They 

can do this because they have 
low, broad-base terraces. However, there 
are farmers in this county who use two- 
horse cultivators with short rows. 

The reader can well afford to compare 
the acreage being cultivated by the men 
mentioned with what he himself is cul- 
tivating per man. If he is cultivating 
only 20 or 25 acres per man, he will find 
with a little figuring that it is impossible 
for him to make much money in general 
farming. 

To make farming pay as it should, 
one-horse farmers must at Ieast become 
two-horse farmers just as those 100 
farmers in Crenshaw County are now 
doing, and many others will soon be 
doing. 


SOUTH CAROLINA FACTS 
ABOUT INSECT PESTS — 


N CONNECTION with the article by 

Entomologist C. H. Brannon of North 
Carolina in the June 18 issue the follow- 
ing facts as discovered in South Carolina 
experiments may be studied with interest: 

1. In fighting the cotton flea hopper it 
was found that, so far, dusting with sup- 
erfine dusting sulphur (not mixed with 
other substances) is the best known 
remedy. ? 

2. Poisoning against the bollworm on 
soybeans, alfalfa, etc., met with some suc- 
cess and many worms were killed by 
dragging a log in a furrow run between 
the infested field and the field to be pro- 
tected. 

3. Native persimmon was found to be 
an important host plant for the twig gird- 
ler, which does such great damage to 
pecans and also for an insect known as 
persimmon psylla, which does consider- 
able damage to the young foliage of pér 
simmon and pecan trees. 
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The Proaressive Farmer 


What Farmers Want to Know 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


ww 

Rapid-fire Questions and Answers 
Tobacco Stems Make Good Fertilizer 

“Would it pay me to haul tobacco stems 
three miles and use them as fertilizer?” 
Tobacco stems are 
worth considerably 
more than the cost of 
hauling. For exam- 
ple: When nitrogen 
is worth 20 cents a 
pound, phosphoric 
acid 5 cents, and pot- 
ash 5 cents a pound, 
tobacco stems are 
worth $18.35 a ton. 


197 
Lespedeza and Japan Clover the Same 





Cc. L, NEWMAN 


“What is the difference in the time to 
sow Japan clover and lespedeza and which 
is better for hay and grazing?” Japan 
clover and lespedeza are two names for 
the same plant, though there are several 
varieties of cultivated and several of wild 
lespedeza. Sow in the spring about a 
month before the last killing frost. 


191 


Start Onion Sets Now 


“When should sets be put out to make 
bunching onions this winter?” As soon 
as they can be put out. The first plant- 
ing may be made now and _ successive 
plantings through October. It pays to 
fertilize onions heavily, and a ton of 7-7-7 
is not too much. Prepare perfectly, fer- 
tilize broadcast, and plant sets four to six 
inches apart in two-foot rows. Let no 
weeds grow and no crust form. Norfolk 
Queen and Pearl are among the best 
white varieties and Australian Brown, 
Danvers, and Prizetaker are among the 
best straw-colored kinds. 


1919 


Preventing Worms in Cantaloupes 


“Worms are making holes in my canta- 
loupes. How can I kill them?” This 
cucumber or pickle worm attacks also 
cantaloupes, squashes, and tomatoes. Such 
crops should be sprayed thoroughly with 
arsenate of lead, using 1 pound to 40 gal- 
lons of water. This will not “remedy” 


the worms but will prevent them if the 
whole plant, fruit and all, is sprayed thor- 
oughly at intervals of a week until danger 


is passed. 
199 


Cucumber Beetles in the Flower Yard 


“A striped bug is cating the blooms of 
flowers in my flower yard. I find them 
eating also my English peas and snap- 
beans. How can I get rid of them?” You 
are evidently troubled with the striped cu- 
cumber beetle, an insect that feeds on 
melons, cucumbers, squashes, and many 
other plants. Spray with nicotine sul- 
phate, arsenate of lead, or calcium ar- 
senate; or. dust with these poisons. It is 
becoming more common and at times does 
serious injury. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
1322 gives detailed instructions for fight- 
ing this insect. 

1971 


Wants a Whitewash That Will Stick 


“My whitewash does not hold its color 
and peels off in damp weather. Can you 
give me a recipe that makes white white- 
wash that will stick?” Slake % bushel 
of fresh stone lime in boiling water, keep- 
ing it covered; strain and add brine made 
by dissolving 1 peck of salt in warm wa- 
ter; add 3 pounds of rice flour and then 
boil to a paste; add % pound whiting and 
1 pound cabinet glue dissolved in warm 
water. Mix and let stand a few days be- 
fore using. Clean thoroughly all sur- 
faces before applying. 


1949 


Wants Permanent Pasture Now 


“I am very much in need of a perma- 
nent pasture for cow, hogs, chickens, and 
geese. How can I make one now?” The 
best time to sow for a permanent pas- 
ture is early fall and late winter. To 
start permanent pasture now, prepare land 
well and plant pieces of fresh Bermuda 
sod 3x3 feet apart, leaving the surface 
of the soil in good condition for use of 
mowing machine. In late August or early 
September sow 5 pounds of Augusta vetch 


seed and 30 pounds of unhufled bar clover 
seed per acre. In February of next year 
sow 15 pounds of lespedeza and 3 potinds 
white clover seed per acre. These seeds 
need neither preparation nor covering. 


199 


Keeping Cut Flowers Fresh 

“Sometime ago I saw directions for 
treating blossoms of dahlias, petunias, 
zinnias, roses, and the like, to make them 
keep longer. Can you tell me how this is 
done?” We presume you refer to dipping 
the stems in boiling water. Cut the flow- 
ers early in the morning or just after a 
shower. Dip an inch or two of the stem 
in boiling water for about two minutes. 
Cut stem just above where it was in the 
water, using a sharp knife and making 
a clean cut. Place in cool water and 
change water once each day. We have 
in this way had hydrangeas and several 
soft-wooded blossoms last twice as tong 
as others not treated. 


Will Apples Come True From 
Seed? 


HAVE a delicious summer apple that 
came from seed, and I want to know 
if I plant seed from this same tree, will 
I get the same apple?” 

No, not once in many hundreds of trials. 
The same is true of most varieties of ap- 
ple, peach, and pear trees. You can get 
stocks from nurserymen this winter and 
graft them with your seedling. If you 
have some young apple trees now grow- 
ing, you can bud them with buds taken 
from the seedling you wish to reproduce. 
If you have a county agent in your coun- 
ty he will gladly show you how budding 
and grafting are done. If there is near 
you an agricultural graduate from a col- 
lege of agriculture, it is probable he can 
and will help you either bud or graft. 
You can learn how to do budding and 
grafting at your agricultural high school 
or at your state college of agriculture. 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 158 tells you how 


“ 


and will be sent free on request to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 


D.C 
Getting Rid of Moles 


“t HAVE never known moles so bad. 
Please tell me how to get rid of 
them.” 

Now you have asked a hard one. We 
have never had much success with traps, 
but have successfully used carbon disul- 
phide and cyanide of potash (dangerous 
remedies) applied in the fresh runs fol- 
lowing a rain. We have also killed moles 
by punching holes in the runs and drop- 
ping in poisoned bait, such as cutworms, 
earthworms, and roasting earworms, on 
which had been sprinkled a small quan- 
tity of arsenate of lead, calcium arsenate, 
or strychnine. Small pieces of beef the 
size of a pea may be treated and used for 
bait in the same way. Paradichloroben- 
zene, now much used against peach tree 
borers, will, we believe, form about the 
best remedy for moles. We shall be glad 
to hear from any reader who knows a 
better way. 


Bitterweed in Pasture 
AM sending you a weed that has 
taken possession of my pasture. What 
is it and how can I get rid of it? It 
makes milk bitter and unfit to use.” 


“ 


This weed is commonly called bitter- 
weed on account of its bitter taste, but 
occasionally it is known as sneezeweed. 
This weed propagates only by seed. If 
not allowed to go to seed in your pasture 
and no seeds are brought in, it should 
disappear in two seasons. Close mowing 
will help keep it down. Mow before any 
seed ripen or when the first yellow blooms 
appear, and repeat at intervals of 10 to 15 
days. You may get rid of bitterweed 
by cultivating your pasture for two years. 
If you decide to do this, plow now, sow 
soybeans, cowpeas, Sudan grass (or sor- 
ghum), mow for hay, and follow with 
small grain or winter legume in the fall. 
Follow these crops with cotton or late 
corn, cultivate as late as practicable to 
keep field clear of weeds. The ground 
will then be ready for seeding back to 
pasture. 


Timely Garden and Orchard Reminders 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


OME of the vegetables that should 
be planted now or within the next 
few weeks are the following: snapbeans, 
butterbeans, 


pole beans, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, collards, Irish 
potatoes, okra, roast- 
ing ear corn, beets, 
cucumbers, carrots, 
and sweet peppers. 


2. Disk the peach 
orchard again right 
away. This will de- 
stroy many of the 
curculio or peach 
worms that are now 
in the surface of 
the soil. Of course, this disking will also 
serve the useful purpose of destroying 
weeds and grass and conserving mois- 
ture. 

3. Where a dust gun is not available, 
use a@ cheesecloth sack or sifter made 
by punching small holes in the bottom 
of an old bucket or tin can and shake 
over the plants. Neither of these is so 
effective as a hand dust gun, but they are 
far better than nothing. 

4. Start planting the fall garden now 
and keep putting in something every 
week or 10 days until early September. 
If the ground is fertile and well pre- 
pared, one can grow almost any of the 
vegetables that are grown in the spring. 
It is not so easy, of course, but it can be 
done if the proper effort is made. 

_ _ 5. Tomato plants set six to nine inches 
deep will suffer less from drouth than 
_ Shallow set ones. This is very important 





when putting them out at this time of 
year. Don’t be afraid of burying the 
plants, because if just an inch or two 
of the tip end of a long plant is above 
the surface of the ground, it will do just 
as well if not better than if more of it 
is out. 

6. The orchard and pecan grove need 
a summer cover crop. Cowpeas or soy- 
beans are all right for all except the 
pecan grove and there the bunch velvet 
beans are the most desirable. Soybeans 
will do, but do not use cowpeas, as the 
stink bug is very fond of these and this 
is the pest that causes the kernel spot of 
pecans. Put in this crop now. 


7. Green worms on cabbage may be 
easily controlled by spraying or dusting 
with arsenate of lead or calcium arse- 
nate. Apply when dew is on the plants 
as this will cause the poison to stick 
better. Don’t be afraid of putting the 
poison on the cabbage up to within 10 
days to two weeks before they are to 
be eaten, as it will lose its strength in 
that time, and then, too, the thorough 
washing of the cabbage would get all the 
poison off. 


8. For making up small batches of 
poison for spraying or dusting to control 
worms that get in tomatoes and roasting 
ears, use three teaspoonfuls of powdered 
arsenate of lead, a lump of lime the size 
of an egg and one gallon of water. For 


dusting, use one ounce of the powdered 
arsenate of lead to four or five ounces 
powdered lime. This mixture sprinkled 
on the tomato fruit and the silk end of 
the roasting ears every week or 10 days 
will do much toward controlling these 
pests. This material is also suitable for 
putting on any kind of plants for con- 
trolling eating insects. 


Plant Pole Butterbeans Now 


NE of the choicest vegetables that 

can be grown is the butter or lima 
bean. As green beans, they are most de- 
licious any time in summer, but especi- 
ally so in late summer and early fall. 
They will bear right up to frost and 
then the dry beans on the vines may be 
gathered and stored for winter. Those 
who haven’t a liberal supply of these 
should make a liberal planting now. 
Even where a planting was made earlier 
in the season, make this late or deferred 
planting in order to have plenty of these 
beans right up to frost and a supply to 
be stored as dry beans for the winter. 


The best variety is the Carolina or 
small Sieva. It is the most dependable 
variety of pole butterbean that we have. 
It practically always sets a good crop 
and if planted on rich ground and care- 
fully cultivated, will yield well and con- 
tinue to bear right up to the time the 
vines are killed by frost. Remember, 


however, that they will not thrive on 
poor land. Make it rich. 

Of the bush butterbeans Henderson's 
Bush is the best. It does not bear so 
well, however, as the Carolina Sieva 
pole bean, but the bean that it produces 
is somewhat similar to it. If one wishes 
to plant the bush butterbeans, Hender- 
son’s Lima is the one most suited to the 
South. 


Corn Earworm Eats Beans 


WORM is eating my beans. It 
looks like the same old cuss that 
eats tomatoes and roasting ears. What 
can I do to stop him?” 


The corn earworm is one of the most 
troublesome insects that the vegetable 
grower has to contend with. While this 
pest is especially fond of roasting ears 
and tomatoes, it will often burrow into 
snapbeans also, and your guess that it is 
the same worm doing the damage to 
your beans that damages tontatoes and 
roasting ears is correct. The remedy is 
to spray or dust with poison. Use pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, calcium arsenate 
or sodium fluosilicate. Dilute the lead, 
if you are going to dust, with four or 
five pounds of powdered lime to one 
pound of powdered lead. If you use the 
sodium fluosilicate or the calcium arse- 
nate, dilute in the proportion of nine 
parts of lime to one part of the calcium 
arsenate or sodium fluosilicate. Wash 
beans very carefully before eating. There 
will be no danger if this is done. There 
might be some danger otherwise. 


“ 
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DANDRUFF IS INNEXCUSABLE— 






And now it is avoidable 


UT it up to yourself; could you honestly be at- Here’s how youdoit: Simply douse Listerine on the 


tracted for any length of time to aperson whohad _ scalp full strength and massage thoroughly. Listerine 
a case of loose dandruff? softens dandruff, while massaging loosens it, and permits 


the tell-tale white flakes to be washed away. 








This all too common condition is humiliating to the 
victim, and disgusting to everyone. The pity of it is 
that often many suffer needlessly. 





Keep the treatment up for several days. 

Do it systematically. Except in the most 

stubborn cases, marked improvement is 
apparent almost at once. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 







Now loose dandruff is one of the easiest 
diseases to combat. If you have the slightest 
evidence of it, go after it immediately with 
Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


LIS! 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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A Variety of Valuable Farm Facts 


— soitvaliisianate 
WHAT YOUR AGRICULTURAL 
TEACHER WILL DO 


N INSPIRING program for North 

Carolina agricultural teachers has 
just been adopted by the annual meeting 
at the North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and 
Engineering. 


Woodrow Wilson 
had “Fourteen 
Points” for carry- 
ing out the ideals 
of America in the 
World War, and 
now these agricul- 
tural teachers have 
outlined “Four- 
teen Points” by 
which they express their own ideals for 
greater agricultural progress in every 
community they serve. 


North Carolina now has 115 teachers 
scattered over 65 counties, and every one 
of these 65 counties is going to hear 
from this fine program as adopted last 
week. State Director of Vocational Ed- 
ucation T. E. Browne and State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education Roy H. 
Thomas, as well as the superb group of 
teachers who work with them, are all to 
be congratulated on this remarkable out- 
line of endeavor for 1927-28 :— 


1. CoGperative Community Marketing Pro- 
ject.—Of all the activities listed, marketing 
will be stressed most. It is the purpose of 
each teacher to organize the marketing of 
products in his community—carlot shipments 
of hogs, poultry, truck, etc. The marketing 
feature will be carried out in codperation 
with the North Carolina Division of Markets. 

2. A Project Income of $175 a Pupil.—Each 
agricultural student will strive to make a 
profit of this amount from his home prac- 
tical work. 

3. One-fourth of Project Income Saved.— 
Each student will be urged to put in a bank or 
reinvest in farming 25 per cent of the profit 
from his project. 








ROY H. THOMAS 


4. Six Home Farm Shops.—Each teacher will 
be expected to start and equip farm shops 
on six farms in his community. 

5. One Judging Contest.—The pupils in each 
school will take part in either a district or 
state livestock or crops judging contest. 

6. Teachers’ Advisory Committee.—A com- 
mittee of five persons in each community 
will be chosen to codperate with the teacher 
in planning and executing his program of 
work. 

7. Chapter of “Young Tar Heel Farmers.”’— 
Each teacher will organize a local unit of the 
state-wide organization of this name. This 
organization will be composed of high school 
agricultural pupils and is designed to pro- 
mote more interest in their work, to promote 
thrift, and make farm life better and more 
attractive. 


8. Exhibit at a Fair.—Each school will make 
a vocational exhibit at a community, county, 
district, or state fair. 

9. Summer Trip or Outing.—A recreational 
trip will be arranged for the boys in each 
school. 

10. Fifty-five Persons in Organized Instruc- 
tion—It will be the aim of each teacher to 
have a minimum enrollment of 55 persons re- 
ceiving agricultural instruction in all-day, 
evening part-time, and unit course classes. 

11. One Evening Class.—In addition to his 
regular high school classes, each teacher will 
conduct an evening class for adult farmers. 

12. Attend Teachers’ 
teacher will, as a part of his professional 
improvem ‘it work, attend at least three dis- 
trict and state conferences. 


Conferences. — Each 


13. Ninety-seven Per Cent of Projects Com- 
pleted.—An effort will be made to have at 
least 97 of every 100 boys complete the home 
projects which they start. 

14. Instruction on the Job Basis.—A!l in- 
struction will be handled from the standpoint 
of analyzing the jobs required to be done in 
handling cach farm enterprise and then the 
teacher will show or advise the best methods 
of doing these jobs. 


| LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS — 
FROM R. S. CURTIS 








O GET early lambs for the spring 
market next season, breed the ewes 
in July and August, advises Prof. R. S. 


Curtis of the State College Animal Hus- 
bandry Department. Prof. Curtis finds 
an increasing interest in sheep growing 
over North Carolina and he believes that 
the farmer who has a good foundation 
flock of purebred animals will have no 
difficulty in profitably disposing of all 
his rams and ewes at good prices. To 
keep the sheep healthy it is advisable to 
change pastures during the summer and 
keep the lambs away from the mature 
sheep. A little pine tar daubed in the 
nostrils will lessen danger from flies. 
Sheep on pasture need to be kept dry 
under foot and the wool free from burs 
in late summer. 


“Turn the work stock out on pasture 
or in a paddock at night and on Sun- 
days during the hot weather of late sum- 
mer for exercise and recreation. The 
practice of allowing work stock to stand 
in box stalls day after day on heated 
manure beds is detrimental to the effi- 
ciency of the animals,” says Prof. Curtis. 

He also advises more attention to pas- 
tures. These form the basis of a suc- 
cessful livestock industry especially dur- 
ing the growing period of the young 
stock. However, work animals which 
have been run down should be built up 
again with grain until they may subsist 
on pasture alone. Even under the best 
of conditions, it is never wise to discon- 
tinue grain feeding abruptly. 





i 
THIN VEGETABLES TWICE. | 
| a er ees 
F B. Dietrick, V. P. I. garden special- 

ist, Extension Division, says: “A 
point too often overlooked in the care of 
the home garden is thinning. Yet neg- 
lect of this factor results both in poorer 
quality and reduced yields of the prod- 
uct. To secure a good stand it is neces- 
sary to sow most of our garden seeds 
thickly but it is equally essential to thin 
to the desired distance after the plants 
have come up. If thinning is neglected, 
each plant has to compete for light, 
water, and food, and cannot grow prop- 
erly. Thin so that each plant has plenty 
of space in which to develop. Thin deep 
rooted crops, such as carrots, parsnips, 


and salsify, when the plants are small in ~ 


order not to interfere with the root sys- 
tems of the remaining plants. With some 
plants such as onions, beets, and turnips, 
there should be two thinnings. The first 
light thinning allows the young plants to 
develop sufficiently that they may be 
used for greens at the time of the second 
thinning. The best time to thin is as 
soon after a heavy rain as the soil will 
permit.” 





MARKETING FACTS FOR 
FARMERS 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR, 


Market Specialists, Georgia State College of 
Agriculture 











An Important Point in Consigning 
Fruits and Vegetables 


| red year when peaches, watermelons 
and vegetables were in abundant sup- 
ply during July, 
were resorting 


farmers and 
to consignments. They 
were sending their 
carloads of these 
commodities to com- 
mission men to be 


shippers 


sold for their ac- 
counts. 

On the last day of 
May this year we 


were in the store of 
a commission mer- 
chant of one of our 
Southern cities. He 
showed us a manifest of a car of canta- 
loupes from the Imperial Valley of Cal- 
ifornia. The car had been shipped, but 
was not due at this city for nearly a 
week. The manifest showed the number 





J. W. FIROR 


of crates of Jumbos, of Standards, and 
also the number of flats of these vari- 
ous sizes. 

What did this mean to the commission 
merchanti and incidentally to the shipper 
who was consigning the cantaloupes? 
First, it meant that he knew to the last 
package just what he had coming. Among 
his customers he had those who wanted 
large cantaloupes ; others who would rath- 
er have smaller ones. Also certain cus- 
tomers preferred flats to crates. Think 
of it—this commission merchant had a 
whole week to make his plans to sell this 
car of cantaloupes.. He could work up a 
demand for them. Furthermore, he had 
a weeks’ time to watch the market and 
get a feel as to the price at which the 
cantaloupes should be offered. He could 
go still further and make actual sales. 

Several years ago during the Southern 
watermelon shipping season I was in a 
Virginia city. It happened that I called 
on a commission merchant rather early 
in the morning, and they are early start- 
ers. As the commission merchant came 
into his office, a clerk said, “The freight 
agent has just called up and said that 
there are two cars of watermelons on the 
track.” “Where are they from?” asked 
the commission merchant. The clerk re- 
plied, “We have not had any notice but 
suppose they are from Georgia.” 

I do not know that Southern shippers 
have been negligent of this important point 
to a greater degree than others, but I do 
know that it pays to wire the commission 
merchant the following when consigning : 

1. The date the car is billed. 

2. The general quality of the contents. 

3. The sizes and grades in the car in detail. 


4. Some accurate information about the ship- 
ping point situation as to movement. 


Know This Term 


Sales” 


ANY cars of perishables are con- 

signed to commission men every year. 
These commission men usually work on 
a 10 per cent basis, if the cars are broken 
and handled in relatively small lots. When 
they have finished selling the farmer’s 
car of produce as his agent, they make 
up what is called in the trade, an “account 
sales.” They credit the farmer on this 
with the amount received. Ten per cent 
of this is charged against him. The 
freight is likewise charged and any dray- 
age or other extra expenses. The dif- 
ference between the gross sales and these 
deductions is sent to the shipper. “Ac- 
count sales” is the financial report made 
by a commission merchant to the shipper. 


| WHY DO WE PLOW? 


L 





**Account 








OST farmers who plow land do so 

as a means of getting a place where 
seed may be planted. Many never think 
of the chemical reaction which takes 
place in the soil when they plow under 
the vegetation which grew on the land. 
Neither do they appreciate the beneficial 
action of the organic matter on the 
growth and action of the various bacteria 
living in the soil. Likewise many farm- 
ers do not fully appreciate the importance 
of proper cultivation. 

At a recent meeting of farmers the 
question of plowing land for cotton came 
up and one man argued that cotton would 
not grow until the roots reached hard 
ground and, for this reason, all plowing 
for cotton should be shallow. If this was 
true the man who works sandy land would 
have a hard time trying to make a crop 
for the roots never would reach hard 
ground, and the fellow on hard clay land 
would be better off with poor prepara- 
tion. As a matter of fact the sandy-land 
farmer will nearly always make a good 
crop and will always make a better crop 
than the man who plows shallow on stiff 
clay land during a dry season because in 
sandy soil the plant roots can penetrate 
the loose soil in search of moisture. 

LL & 2 





HELPING TENANTS TO BET- | 
TER METHODS 


ITH the cultural season in full 

swing there are many decisions to 
be made by farmers. Frequently the de- 
cision reached without due consideration 
proves expensive. 
There is nearly al- 
ways a_ disposition 
on the part of ten- 
ants to “get by” with 
the least amount of 
work and it is not 
always due to_ the 
fact that they are 
lazy or have any de- 
sire to shirk the task 
at hand, but is more 
frequently due to a lack of information 








In order to get tenants better acquaint- 
ed with the progressive ideas profitably 
applied on the better farms many land- 
owners are now subscribing to the best 
farm journals and sending them free to 
their tenants. It is surprising how eager 
these people are to get information and, 
while they do not always take all the 
suggestions offered, it gives them an op- 
portunity to discuss the ideas among them- 
selves and many of the suggestions are 
tried out on a small scale and, after they 
are found to be practical for the com- 
munity, are extensively used. 

L. E. RAST. 








LEAVE COTTON THICK | 


GREAT deal of the cotton where 
good stands have been obtained has 
been largely ruined by chopping it out too 
wide, and not leaving. enough stalks to 
the hill. Personal experience indicates 
that it is almost impossible to get cotton 
too thick. So strongly am I in favor of 
leaving it thick that m one of my fields 
where the weeder is being operated, I do 
not intend to chop at all. It has a per- 
fect stand growing in rows three feet 
apart and has 400 pounds fertilizer per 
acre, consisting of one-half acid phos- 
phate and one-half nitrate of soda, all 
put out before planting. A few rows 
were chopped on one side of this field. 
I plan to conduct other tests leaving 
cotton different distances on poor sandy 
land where no fertilizer was used and 
with different amounts of fertilizer up to 
1,000 pounds per acre. This will give 
valuable information in regard to the dis- 
tance to leave cotton with varying de- 
grees of fertility. I expect to report the 
results of this test for the benefit of our 


readers next fall. L. & BAST. 








¥ AUNT HET 


By R. QUILLEN—Oovrtight, 1927. by 


Publishers syndicate 








“Men ‘don’t love their children like 
women do. I never yet heard @ man say 
a new baby is purty.” 


“Mae feels cheated because she mar- 
ried a man that don’t know how to make a 
good livin’, but she don’t know a tarna- 


se 


tion thing about cookin’. 
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A Little of Fun and Seriousness Too 





| HEALTH SERMONETTES _ | 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. | 


Editor, Health Department } 





Cautions About Nursing the Baby 


HE reasons why a baby should not 
be breast-fed are few indeed. Breast 
feeding is the natural way to feed a 
baby. 


But there are reasons, of course, 
why a baby should 
not be allowed to 
nurse, or, if allowed 
to nurse, should do 
so under special pre- 
cautions. I will sug- 
gest a few—and 
these are practically 
all. 
; 1. If the mother 
DR. REGISTER has some wasting 
disease, such as tu- 
besculosis or Bright’s disease, it is likely 
that the baby should not be allowed to 
nurse; but even in such cases, go slow 
and consult your doctor. If the mother 
has some acute illness of short dura- 
tion, usually the baby does not have to 
be weaned. But if the illness is very se- 
vere, and the milk becomes scanty, the 
baby should be weaned or nursing sup- 
plemented with other food properly pre- 
pared. 

2. If the mother has a cold, she should 
keep a handkerchief over her mouth and 
nose while the baby is nursing, and keep 
the baby away from her as much as pos- 
sible. Of course, she should not kiss the 
baby nor breathe or cough in the baby’s 
face when she has even the trace of a 
cold. 

3. The return of the menses does not 
always mean that the baby should be 
weaned. Especially is this true if the 
menses appear in 2 or 2% months after 
the baby is born. Wait and see if they 
have returned for good. Even then, do 
not wean, but you may have to give some 
artificial feeding along with the nursing. 

4. As to nursing during pregnancy, 
there is a notion more or less prevalent 
that the milk_of a pregnant woman is 
poisonous to her baby. This is not true. 
There can be no harm in a pregnant 
mother nursing her baby, except that (1) 
the quality of the milk will deteriorate 
and (2) the mother becomes weakened 
by trying to support two babies. There- 
fore, it is best to wean the baby at this 
time, but there should be no undue haste 
about it. 


| USE A LETTERHEAD 


HY do not all farmers use farm 

letterheads? The statement often 
is made that many farmers are poor 
business men, and certainly nothing they 
do or fail to do adds more to this poor 
impression than their failure to use farm 
letterheads and return envelopes. ‘Re- 
ceiving, as we do, thousands of inqtiries 
each year we note a considerable per- 
centage of letters where either the name 
or the postoffice are so hazy as to be 
very doubtful, and quite a few where 
we can only make a wild guess at what 
was intended to be someone’s name. We 
can usually through the post-mark or 
through a postal guide make a pretty 
good guess at the postoffice, but for the 
signer’s name we have nothing to help 
us. Quite a few letters each year cannot 
be answered, either because the name 
cannot be made out or the writer has 
failed to sign it. Mail order and other 
business houses have the same trouble, 
and quite frequently orders must be held 
until the angry customer writes again to 
find out why the goods have not been 
shipped. 

All these troubles would be done away 
with if every farmer would have a neat 
letterhead and envelope to match, with 
his return card on it, even if he forgot 
to sign his letter at all. The letterhead 











should give the name of the farm and 
any brief statement desired of any spe- 
cial livestock or other farm products; 
the man’s name, with his rural route and 
box; and a line for the date, as every 
business or other letter should be dated. 
And please, please never use old English 
script in a business letterhead! As used 
by many printers, it is often difficult to 
decide what some of these letters are, 
and so much of the value of the letter- 
head is lost. Nothing is any neater or 
more dignified than plain, common, 
everyday print. I. W. D. 





LET’S TAKE A TRIP THIS 
’ SUMMER 


N CONNECTION with our editorial 

last week, Let’s Take an Agricultural 
Excursion This Summer, here is an ar- 
ticle entitled, A Little of the Wine of 
Life, by Editor R. F. Beasley of the 
Monroe Journal. Says he :— 


“Last year a couple of good Union 
County citizens who had never traveled 
much, took a trip across several states. 
One of them had never ridden on a train 
before and he had been a little anxious 
about how it would feel. He had an idea 
that it would be rather rough. So when 
he got comfortably seated on a through 
train, one of these long ones which run 
so smoothly, he felt better and better. 
Gliding along as he had never moved be- 
fore he began to fancy that he might be 
on angels’ wings moving through space. 
Oh, it was fine! 








“And then seeing miles and miles of 
new country passing before his eyes as 
he watched every hill and valley, every 
stream and wood, houses and trees, he 
must have felt as if he had never lived 
before and that life had something of 
lightness and airiness and lilt that he 
had never dreamed of. Over the moun- 
tains, over the big rivers, and then to the 
sea! Could there be such things in the 
world and such motion and life? 


“Sometimes one is tied down hard and 
fast to work. Around and around in 
circles we go. The burdens are heavy 
and there are few breathing spaces. Then 
suddenly we get away somehow and there 
is anundreamed-of freedom. New scenes, 
new faces, new conditions, new experi- 
ences. There is a state of lightness, of 
thrill, of motion, and sometimes of 
rhythm—all new and never before ex- 
perienced. Do you remember the first 
time you ever rode on a good train, or 
in an automobile on a hard road? All of 
us have had these experiences now but 
there is something yet ahead—few of us 
have ever ridden up in the air with the 
birdmen. 


“But, after all, such experiences as 
these are more or less physical. Some of 
us are limited in our experiences to these 
and most of us always will be. But there 
are mental and spiritual fields for ex- 
ploration, journeys which may be taken 
that have no limitations. Alas, so few 
of us will ever take them because—well, 
for one thing we eat too much.” 





| NOBODY’S BUSINESS | 


| By GEE McGEE | 


ACK yonder in the spring of 1920— 

when 10-dollar land was fetching 
$200 per acre, and grown men and women 
were fighting and fussing over cotton 
mills stocks at 450, and Dick, Tom, and 
Harry’s notes were good, I bought my old 
lady a plush-lined, 4-door, 6-cylinder, 7- 
passenger, stream-line body, Duco finish 
automobile for $3,075, and paid $75 for it 
down, 





And she still has it, and I owe only 
$1,675 on it. That car.looks good yet in- 
side and under the hood. It’s all she’s got. 
It will run if a person can ever get it 
started. Well, when my wife wants to run 





down town to do a little shopping at the 
10-cent store—she first calls a garage and 
a man is sent up forthwith to start the 
car, and he works on it about 10 minutes, 
and it begins:to spit and back-fire, and 
presto! the motor begins to hum, and we 
hand the fellow 2 dollars for his 15-cents 
worth of work, and he returns to his 
mint. 


It takes only 2 gallons of gas to start it, 
and only 3 gallons to stop it, and while it 
is running—there simply ain’t no telling 
how much of this fluid it does consume 
per 2-hundred yards. I have known the 
old boat to run nearly a mile on 5 gallons, 
but she was going down hill with the 
motor cut off. 


But to be on the safe side, my wife al- 
ways has one of those big tank-trucks fol- 
low her around town, and the driver is 
kept busy all the time pouring in gas and 
oil. The car stops but the motor never 
stops—as it costs 2 dollars to get it 
started. The radiator holds 3 gallons of 
water for 3 minutes, so this car is always 
parked near a water hydrant. My wife 
always calls on the policeman to help keep 
the radiator filled up—and they don’t 
mind it—as they are never busy—except 
when they are off duty. 





We have tried to think up some way 
to make this beautiful car into a vehicle 
that would render more service. It looks 
like if a back door was cut mM it that it 
would make a good hearse, or if it could 
be properly weather-boarded on the sides 
with metal and glass—it would be a dandy 
ambulance. We decided once to take the 
sedan part of it off the chassis, and make 
a truck out of it, but we found that it 
would not work as atruck—as there ain’t 
room enough in town to turn it around, 
and it would have to run in one direction 
all the time. 


My wife has sent her limousine (?) to 
a garage several times for repairs, but the 
boys evidently always worked on the 
wrong end of it. One man would say that 
the differential was wrong, and another 
would swear that the universal joint was 
busted, and still others claimed that the 
motor was hitting on only 2 cylinders, and 
that the muffler had rat beds in it, anso- 
forth. Why, there’s been some of the 
terriblest lies told on my wife’s car I most 
ever heard. 


I tried to trade it for a vacant lot one 
day last week, and the man knocked me 
down. I have left it where it could be 
stolen several times, but with no luck at 
all—and it’s not insured against theft, 
either. One man tried to steal it one 
night. He worked on it from about 9 
p. m. till 4 a. m, and couldn't get it 
started, and then went and joined the 
church. 





We are going to try to make out with 
this old car 5 or 6 more years—until cot- 
ton gets to 20 cents again, and when it 
does, my wife’s going to have the valves 
ground and maybe put in 2 new spark 
plugs. 

Editor’s Note.—You don’t want to miss 
Gee McGee next week on “My First Love 
Affair.” Harking back to past days, you 
can imagine what a delightful bit of com- 
edy it is. 


| THE PEANUT INDUSTRY OF 
CHINA 











LTHOUGH the peanut crop of the 

United States amounts annually to 
around 375,000 short tons, this country 
is still a heavy importer of peanuts from 
China. In 1926 our imports of peanut 
kernels from that country amounted to 
26,566 short tons. In addition we bought 
from the Chinese 3,415 short tons of un- 
shelled peanuts and 7,265 short tons of 
peanut oil, 


The Chinese peanut grower’s farm is 
usually very small and cultivated in the 
most primitive way. Farmers frequently 


push their peanut crops to market on 
wheelbarrows as far as thirty miles. 
Some of the more prosperous use don- 
keys or mule carts. All lots of peanuts 
exported in the shell are hand-picked by 
women and children. ° Women doing this 
work at Tsingtao will sort out about 350 
pounds a day, earning about 11 cents per 
day in United States currency. Ex- 
ports of peanuts in the shell, however, 
are relatively small, partly because ocean 
freight rates on shells are almost double 
those for kernels. 


| RUDE RURAL RHYMES 


& | 








Advice to Campers 
ie VERY glad that Henry Ford is 


shipping flivvers free on board, that 
likewise, Mr. Chevrolet is turning hisn 
loose each day, as well as certain other 
gents who give us boats at small expense 
I'm very glad because of that to find the 
proletariat, whose pocket books are darn 
near flat, can still go scooting here and 
yonder as free as any bloated bonder. I 
much admire in summer weather, to see 
the Joneses out together. They constitute 
a camping party, and every kid is brown 
and hearty. They boil their pot and warm 
their beans amid seductive sylvan scenes, 
then pitch their tents beneath the stars 
and leave the road to other cars, till 
Phoebus bids them cease to snore and rise 
to hit the pikeonce more. O brothers, 
leave your camping site as slick and 
clean as when you light. Amid your 
horse-play and your laughter remember 
those who follow after, and do not curse 
the haunts of Pan with cracker box and 
salmon can. Yea, quench your campfire 
that no spark, escaping from it in the 
dark, may scorch the scene you found 
so fair and leave a desolation there. I 
bless the honest careful tourist, alike the 
junkman and the jurist, but darn the 
man who scatters matches and spoils our 
nice green forest patches. 

BOB ADAMS. 


WHY NITRATE OF SODA IS 
SCARCE AND HIGH 


“ANY farmers are finding it difficult 
to get enough nitrate of soda and 
prices are higher than they should be. 


Yet lower prices are promised from 
now on. 





The following explanation is based on 
the best information we have been able 
to get: The Association of Nitrate Pur- 
chasers in Chile may not continue as an 
association after June 30. Owing to the 
new processes of manufacture, the cost 
of nitrate of soda from now on will be 
reduced, and therefore prices will be 
lower after July 1.. The manufacturers 
fearing that they might buy more nitrate 
of soda at the old higher price than 
would be consumed by July 1, there is 
really a scarcity of soda available in 
America and dealers and others are tak- 
ing advantage of the scarcity to push 
prices up. After this week and as soon 
as boats can be secured and landed there 
will be a liberal supply of soda available 
at somewhat lower prices. 





| WHEN COTTON REPORTS | 
APPEAR | 


4 HEN will 1927 cotton reports be 
issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture?” 
A cotton report on July 9 will give 
figures on the acreage of cotton in culti- 
vation as of July 1. 





Cotton reports on September 8 and 
December 8 will include estimates of 
acreage of cotton abandoned since July 
1. Cotton condition reports on July 6, 
September 23, and October 25 were elim- 
inated by act of the recent Congress. 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 


ONDAY, July 4.— Independence 

Day. Let everyone share in the 

preparations for the picnic, then no one 

will be too tired to share in the games 
and other fun. 


Tuesday, July 5.— 
Garments stained 
with milk or cream 
should be rinsed in 
cold) or lukewarm 
water before they are 
laundered. 

W ednesday, July 6. 
—To give a different 
flavor to raw cab- 
bage salad add a lit- 
tle grated carrot and some finely sliced 
or grated raw onion. Moisten with may- 
onnaise. 

Thursday, July 7—Try washing ber- 
ries, fruits, and lettuce in a pop corn pop- 
per. Lock the popper and shake the whole 
gently in a pan of water. The fruit 
comes out without a bruise and no sand 
remains. 

Friday, July 8.—Keep the ice box filled 
with ice. Large pieces are an economy 
this weather. As they diminish in size, 
close packing will be found to prolong 
their usefulness. What about electric re- 
frigeration? 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Saturday, July 9.—Try to cut down the 
weeds as they come up in the flower beds. 
Every weed that goes to seed will pro- 
duce, perhaps, a hundred next summer. 


Sunday, July 10—“There is an emana- 
tion from the heart in genuine hospitality 
which can not be described—but is imme- 
diately felt and puts the stranger at ease,” 
said Washington Irving. To show this 
true hospitality it is not necessary that 
the hostess exhaust herself making elab- 
orate preparations for her guests. 


| HOW INDEPENDENT ARE | 

| YOU? 

} ! 
1" VERY individual, whoever or what- 
4 ever it be, has a dominant note. In 

the ant it is industry, the dog faithfulness, 

rubber elasticity, the moon luminosity, the 
ocean vastness. Individual nations have 
their predominant characteristics as has 
the individual state, community, or per- 
son. One might say that Turkey’s note 
is cruelty, Ireland’s wit, England’s liber- 
ty, India’s caste, and ours democracy. 
Let’s get down to brass tacks though 
and talk about our own community’s char- 





acteristics. Is it an independent com- 
munity? Is is free? What makes for 
freedom? It was answered long ago in, 


“The truth shall make you free.” Is 
your community true to itself? Since 
“from the fullness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh,” a good test is what your rep- 
resentative men and women talk about 
when they get together. Do the looked- 
up-to people talk about planting the high- 
ways, getting better men to run for of- 
fice, improving the school, codperating for 
better prices, or do they discuss the price 
of liquor, do they help the bootleggers 
to break the law? In short, are the in- 
terests of society considered? If so, one 
is safe in calling it a good, a prosperous, 
a sociable, or a backward community as 
the case may be. 


I do not know that I quote correctly, 
but Charles B. Aycock said something 
like this: “I would haye every one of our 
communities believe in its possibilities, in 
the strength and purity of its men and 
women, and its power to accomplish as 
much as can be done anywhere on earth 
by any people. Of our men and women 
I would have them dissatisfied with small 


things, anxious for higher and _ better 
things, to yearn for real greatness, to 
seek after knowledge, to do the right 
thing in order that they may be what they 
ought to be. I would have the strong 
help the weak to help themselves and to 
know that strength consists, not in serv- 
ing ourselves, but in doing for others.” 

The Declaration of Independence con- 
tains many “I believe in’s” but the only 
thing that makes a nation, a state, a com- 
munity, or an individual is the individual 
“declaration of independence” of ignor- 
ance, narrowness, uncharitableness, lazi- 
ness, conceit, and selfishness. No argu- 
ments, no political resolutions, no enact- 
ments will give American manhood and 
womanhood pride in itself and in the na- 
tion—they are but sops to the conscience. 
Real glorious independence comes from a 
thirst for knowledge and truth and the 
individual determination 


that, “as for me 





and my house” we 
will obey the law. 


READY FOR THE 


family is particularly interested, a_his- 
toric subject, or a biography. 


For the musical youngsters here is a 
suggestion: that every month they learn 
one or two pieces by memory to play 
willingly for others. And try to have 
them please father and grandmother with 
some pretty old-fashioned waltz, or opera 
music, or quaint old ballad, rather than 
the modern jazz. 


The wonderful opportunities afforded 
by the delightful and beneficial camps for 
boys and girls are very great, and of 
course we would love to send them. But 
in many instances they are too far away, 
too expensive, or we need their help at 
home. Every available chance should be 
improved, however, to give the children 
wholesome outings—a picnic, a fish-fry, 
a spend-the-day party, or a simple dinner 

or supper on the lawn or 
in the back yard. 

These happy times 
mean much, not 





FOURTH OF JULY PARTY 


You'll find more about the party in the articles on this page. 





CHILDREN 


CHOOL vacation should be a joyous 

season to both parent and child. Three 
months offer a fine opportunity for com- 
panionship, a drawing together on the 
part of each, a real chance to know and 
understand each other. Much pleasure 
should be promised but work must be in- 
terwoven on a busy farm; not in a driv- 
ing way, but with the end in view of 
making the task a pleasure as well as a 
profit to the child. 

Know your children’s associates and 
friends by all means, however inconveni- 
ent it may be at times. Summer is a good 
time to do this easily. There are many 
nice long free days they can spend with 
your children—at your table, in your yard. 
True, it takes your time, but it is time 
well spent. 

And surely in the good old summertime 
you can find hours to rest and to dg a lot 
of worth while reading. For solid read- 
ing, diverting and really splendid, I can 
not speak too highly of the two sets of 
books, the Pocket University and the Lit- 
tle Leather Library. Both cover a wide 
range of thought—humor, pathos, drama, 
running the whole gamut of things worth 
while. For the children there is the Kin- 
dergarten Children’s Hour and other good 
books. The U. S. Division of Educa- 
tion gets out a bulletin of a thousand sug- 
gestions for all ages. Make a list of 
really good books and read them aloud 
this summer. They might be on some sub- 
ject connected with next year’s school 
work, or something in which the whole 


| SUMMERTIME WITH OUR 








only to a child and the parents, but they 
form a bright background for the future. 
It should be a pleasure to look back upon 
childhood ; I have vivid memories of mine. 


All too soon the golden age of child- 
hood passes and the stern realities of life 
are upon us. Let us make haste to prove 
to our children that we love them truly 
and want them to be happy. Set them a 
good example of truth, loyalty, love, and 
joyous industry; and make this vacation 
the happiest one of all. 


FLORRIE JEAN LIGHTFOOT. 





| FOURTH OF JULY PARTY 


- H, dear,” Sighed Mrs. Smith, “Mrs. 

Allen and her two sisters are com- 
ing to luncheon on the Fourth. I do wish 
I could have something different for them. 
They’ve been so nice to me.” 








“That’s easy,” returned Mrs. Harris, 
her next door neighbor. “I'll help you 
if you'll get some patriotic crepe paper, 
a little wire, and one or two other things.” 


As soon as these few materials were 
procured the two friends went to work on 
the decorations. 


“First thing,” said Mrs. Harris, “we'll 
make the centerpiece. Let’s line this emp- 
ty box with white crepe paper.” After 
doing that, she wound two pieces of heavy 
wire with several strips of plain white 
crepe paper. She twisted the two together 
and fastened the ends to the sides of the 
box with spool wire. Starting with the 
red at the top, she pasted frills of red, 
white and blue crere paner ruffles on the 


basket. On the blue ruffle, which was at 
the bottom, she pasted silver stars. She 
decorated the handle with red bows and 
shield cut-outs. “Now,” declared Mrs. 
Harris, triumphantly, “you have your cen- 
terpiece.” : 

“Yes, I see, but what shall we have for 
favors? I think it’s nice for the guests 
to have something to take home with them 
to remind them that there has been a 
party.” 

“Just cut some of those shields from 
the crepe paper,” said Mrs. Harris, “and 
hand me the little wax-paper nut cups.’ 

She then covered the cups with white 
crepe paper and pasted on the front of 
each cup a shield mounted on cardboard. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Harris, “we'll dec- 
orate the windows.” 

Across the top of the window they 
stretched a border of red, white, and blue 
decorated paper. After that, they tied 
the curtains back with streamers. At the 
casing they fastened a large shield cut-out. 

They put on the patriotic crepe paper 
tablecloth and napkins to match and set 
the table. 


“Nothing could be prettier,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Smith. “I’m sure Mrs. Allen and 
her sisters will think everything is lovely.” 


AGNES CURTIS. 





- 
| SALUTE TO THE FLAG 








ERHAPS it is superfluous to call at- 
tention to the fact that hundreds of 
thousands of school children all over the 
country daily repeat the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag while standing at salute. 
With the Stars and Stripes properly 
suspended in the front of the room the 
pupils all rise, the teacher leading, and 
face the flag. The right hand, palm down, 
is brought to the forehead in salute and 
kept there while all repeat: 


“T pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the Republic for which it stands: one na- 
tion, indivisible, with liberty and justice 
for all.” 

The hand is then brought sharply down 
to the side and the pupils are seated. 





| AGAME TO PLAY | 


+ 





Progressive States 


A Lance railroad map of the United 
States is used for a guide and the 
states are cut from plain paper. The 
guests are expected to guess the names 
of the states by the shapes. 

The states may also be held up one at 
a time and whoever says the name first 
is given the state. The player having the 
most. states at the end wins the game. 


Another time they can be set together 
like a picture puzzle, and again children 
may have crayons and put in the rivers 
and the capitals. 


PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


perce of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 
patterns ordered at one time, 35 
cents; stamps or coin (coin preferred.) 
Write your name and address plainly on 
your order sheet, being sure to state 
number and size of pattern wanted. 

Our new “Summer Fashion Book” con- 
tains hundreds of styles—styles for morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening wear during 
the summer months. It contains em- 
broidery designs and picture dressmak- 
ing lessons. Send 15 cents for your copy. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
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Blasting Caps Dangerous 

PPROXIMATELY five hun- 

dred children are injured each 
year in the United States from play- 
ing with blasting caps, picked up 
near mines, quarries and in fields 
qwhere agricultural blasting has been 
done. 

The blasting cap ts @ bright cop- 
per shell about a quarter of an inch 
in diameter, from one to two inches 
long. half filled with fulminate of 
mercury. It is especially attractive 
to children as a plaything. 

The explosion of the cap is so ex- 
ceedingly quick and strong that fly- 
ing particles will be found embedded 
in tron a foot away. They will blow 
a hole clean through a steel plate 
one-sixteenth of an inch thick. They 
will tear off a child’s hand. 

Better be safe than sorry. Children 
are investigative but quick to avoid 
danger when warned at home and 
m school. Warn the child now so 
that he may avoid the danger. 











HOW MANY CAN YOU 
ANSWER? | 


L 

Magee —wpnts write us they are having 
a delightful little time each week 

answering the list of 10 questions. Here 

are 10 more and the answers to those we 

printed last week. 


1. How many teaspoonfuls are there in a ta- 
blespoonful? 


2. Why does a custard curdle? 

3. What is the oldest American national 
song. 

4. What is mace? 

5. What is a palindrome? 








6. What woman is the most celebrated in 
the field of science? 


7. What are the five senses? 
8. To what products are the following names 
given: Edam, Cheddar, Camembert, Gruyere? 
9. What fur is most used? 
10. Who was the wife of Isaac? 
Answers to Last Week’s Questions 


1, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy, Joshua, 


Numbers, 


2. Bananas. 

3. Beef, eggs, beans, peas, and other green 
vegetables (especially spinach), raisins, figs, 
dates, prunes. 

4. Water. 

5. Five or six months. 

6. Six: Barred, White, Buff, Silver Penciled, 
Partridge, Columbian. 

7. The Progressive Farmer and Farm Wom- 


an. 

8. Nellie T. Ross of Wyoming. 

9. Jamaica, China, and India—that from Ja- 
maica being the strongest and best. 

10. Sixteen tablespoonfuls equal 1 cup. 


| SELECTING COTTON FABRICS | 
| FOR HOUSE-DRESSES —_| 


; os 
A *ABRIC to be appropriate must be 

suited to its intended use. Since the 
purpose of the house dress is for wear 
in doing general work in the house and 
around the place, the material of which 
it is made should be of a durable, easily 
laundered, sun-fast fabric. 


Cotton is the most abundant and also 
the cheapest textile fiber. It is easily 
adapted to many purposes. Over 8,000,- 
000,000 square yards of cotton goods are 
manufactured and used in this country 
annually. This material is available in 
many varieties and qualities. 

The quality of the cotton fabric is of- 
ten dependent upon the kind of weave 
used. In weaving, the threads running 
the length of the material with the sel- 
vage are known as warp threads. The 








| Grandma Says: 


Of course it is possi- 
ble to overdo the giving 
of deserved praise, but 
somehow it doesn’t of- 
ten get done. 








threads running in the opposite direction 
are known as filling threads. Gingham, 
chambray, and percale represent mate- 
rials woven with the filling threads pass- 
ing alternately over and under the warp 
threads. This is the plain or tabby weave 
and represents the fabrics with the 
greatest breaking strength. The twill 
weave is found in middy cloth, denims, 
and other cotton fabrics. -In this weave 
the filling passes over and under different 
numbers of warp threads with regular 
variation, producing diagonal lines in the 
fabric. A twill weave is decorative, firm, 
and strong. It soils less easily than plain 
weaves but is difficult to launder. The 
tearing and ripping quality of the twill 
weave is greater than that of plain 
weave. Whatever the weave used, if the 
yarns are readily displaced the fabric 
will fray at the seams when used in the 
garment. The closer the weave the more 
durable the fabric, if other things are 
equal. Excess shrinkage is due chiefly 
to looseness of weave. 


Cotton fabrics are “finished” by pass- 
ing through such processes as bleaching, 
dyeing, mercerizing, and sizing. When 
durability is the prime consideration un- 
bleached fabrics are preferable. Improper 
bleaching can be detected by gently pull- 
ing the fabric both ways and noticing 
any weakness which may appear. The 
mercerizing process adds to the strength 
and beauty of the fabric, and to its 
ability to shed soil. 


Sizing mixtures are made of starch, 
tallow, or glycerine. Sizing mixtures are 
often added to the warp threads to 
strengthen them for weaving. Some- 
times, however, sizing is used to conceal 
the real nature of the cloth. A _ sized 
material with loosely woven coarse foun- 
dation loses all of its beauty and useful- 
ness when laundered, and the purchaser 
finds that a false value has been given. 
One of the best tests as to the perma- 
nence of the finish of a piece of material 
is to wash a sample. Sometimes exces- 
sive weighting in a fabric can be noted 
by rubbing the fabric between the hands 
or holding it where a strong light can 
shine on it. 

Cotton fabrics are dyed either in the 





yarn, as are most ginghams, or in the 
piece, as are the many beautiful prints 
on the market today. The principal fact 
to be considered in buying colored fab- 
rics, is whether the color is fast to ordi- 
nary exposure or sun and water. The 
best test for the consumer to use to pro- 
tect herself from unsatisfactory dyes is 
to submit a sample of the fabric to the 
conditions under which it will be used. 
For example, to test a fabric for sun- 
fast colors, cover a portion of it with a 
cardboard and leave the rest of it ex- 
posed to direct sunlight for a few days. 
The exposed and unexposed portions of 
the sample should be compared from 
time to time. The sample should then 
be washed under ordinary conditions. 


It is usually economy. for the consumer 
in selecting material for house dresses 
to pay what may seem an extravagant 
first price for a good quality of material 
rather than have two dresses of cheap 
materials. Cheap materials usually fade 
and shrink badly. Fabrics suitable for 
house dresses must be able to stand the 
wear and tear of every day use. 


The factors given on the selection of 
materials for house dresses should also 
be considered in the selection, of fabrics 
for school dresses and for children’s 
play clothes. 

BESS P. HODGES, 

Clothing Specialist, Exten- 
sion Service. 


Arkansas 











N OUR new Summer Fashion Maga- 

sine there is a three-page article called 
the “Beauty Shoppe” containing very 
good advice regarding the care of the 
complexion, the hands, etc. 

Of course, the book also shows all the 
styles being worn by smartly dressed 
women. It’s a book you simply cannot 
afford to be without. Send 15 cents in 
stamps or silver for your copy right now. 
Address Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


2806 

















2806—Long-Waisted Dress.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. 

3023—Smartly Simple.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and 4 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 2% yards of 41-inch ma- 
terial with 1% yards of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 

3004—Slender Lines.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 4 inches 
bust measure. Size 3% requires 3% 
yards of #-inch material with % 
yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

2812—Slenderizing Lines.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 








and 46 inches bust measure. Size 
% requires 2% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with 4 yard of 44-inch con- 
trasting. 


3009—Smart Junior Costume.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years. Size 8 requires 1 yard of 36- 
inch material for skirt and 1% yards 
of %-inch material for blouse. 

2955—Good Taste.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 14, 16, and 18 years, 36, 38, and 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

2479—Child’s Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. Size 
8 requires 1% yards of %-inch ma- 
terial. 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 
| By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


1 


The Flyin’ Fool 
NEW chapter has been written in the 
history of human daring. Charley 
Lindbergh has flown across the Atlantic 
They gave him the nickname “Flyin’ 
Fool.” 


Old neighbors, 
when they heard 
about his devotion to 
the “air,” shook their 
heads. It is wonder- 
ful how many old 
heads shake when a 
youth gets a new idea 
in his head. 

“He'll kill him- 
self,” is the phrase 
that age coins for the daring stripling. 


Events have proved that “Lucky” Lind- 
bergh was not a fool, but a cool-headed, 
hard-calculating man who felt certain*that 
he was right. 


He flew alone because he feared that a 
companion might swerve him from his 
course with his advice. That seemed fol- 
ly, also, but proved to be a great wisdom 
Many a man and woman has been ruined 
by listening to too much advice. People 
can help us only up to a certain point. 
After that, we have to do our own think- 
ing, planning, and flying. 

History is a record cf the doing of 
some who have been called fools. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


Socrates was laughed at, and was known 
as a fool, even by his wife, yet he dis- 
covered the question method in education. 

Rustic villagers called Raphael a fool, 
but now the world journeys to Italy to 
behold his pictures. 

Columbus had his head pointed at by 
little children who had heard their par- 
ents talk at home, his men on the Santa 
Maria were certain that the Admiral was 
a fool, his creditors thrust him into a 
debtor’s prison, he died a fool, and now, 
scarce a year passes but something is 
named after him. 


Lincoln was cartooned as a giant ba- 
boon, McCormick was the butt of many 
a jokester for trying to make a machine 
that would both cut and bind grain. 

Staid old farmers criticised Professor 
Holden for advocating the testing of ev- 
ery ear of corn before it was planted. 

Watch out for the man who today is 
called a fool. New ideas, new ways of 
doing things, new plans for government, 
new truths about religion, all seem fool- 
ish to us because they are new. 

In old Jerusalem a Man was being 
marched out to death with a cross on His 
shoulders. Wise old heads wagged and 
said, “Another foolish fellow is gotten 
out of the way.” A generation later a 
Christian Jew said, “The preaching of the 
cross is foolishness to them that perish.” 

All honor to the clean American boy 
who has added another triumph to human 
achievement, and opened up for men the 
paths of eagles. 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 
beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 
Friday, July 1—Zion’s Glory, Psalms 8 and 
87. 








Saturday, July 2—Moses’ Wilderness Psalms, 
Psalms 90 and 91. 

Sunday, July 3—Prayer for the Afflicted, 
Psalm 102. 

Monday, July 4—A Heart of Praise, Psalm 
103. 


Tuesday, July 5—God’s Goodness, Psalm 107. 
Wednesday, July 6—Thanksgiving Psalm, 

Psalm 118. 

Thursday, July 7—The Young Man’s Guide, 

Psalm 119; verses 1-32. 

Friday, July 8—The Bible Student’s De 

light, Psalm 119; verses 129-152. 

Saturday, July 9%—Looking Up to God, 

Psalms 123 to 126, 

Memory Verses: Psalms 87:5; 90:1; 102:2; 

103:22; 107:8; 118:1; 119:9; 119:148; 123:1. 
(Copyright, by Sunday School Times Company) 
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» From 7 to 17 | 


Address Letters to Undeb fare of Pogsessivefarmer 

















DO TODAY’S TASK WELL 


T GIVES me pleasure to extend both greetings and congratulations to the 

farm boys of the South for the splendid record they are making, and in 
response to The Progressive Farmer’s request that I name some of the quali- 
ties I believe lead to success, let me say :— 


portant things, 


interests you, 





DAVID BELASCO 


bition. 


The greatest factor in progress is doing today’s task 
well. If it is a small task, something unworthy of your 
ability, do it well nevertheless—for by so doing you are 
teaching yourself a success-habit. 

I do not mean that you’ must be content with unim- 
for ambition must be the driving force 
if we are to achieve. 


Seek out the kind of work which 


prepare yourself to do it a little better 
than anyone else can, and then you will be far on the 
high road to success. 

But do not mistake discontent of the moment for am- 
Ambition always has an object: 


discontent has 


not. Remember that the boy on the farm is as necessary to humanity as the 


banker, 


for without the farm products there would be no civilization. 


The 


farm job is as important therefore as any in commerce or the professions. 
I would rather be the best producer of food supplies in the world than to be 


a high-salaried and discontented banker. 


Truly our greatest happiness lies 


in doing worth while things—and doing them cheerfully. 





It may be that you 


and each of you—will achieve fame in some walk of 


life away from the farm, but please remember that your present work is the 


most important of the worid’s needs. 


Be content in today’s task, and if you 


are destined for a different field of activity, the way will open for you. 


Faithfully, 


Belasco Theater, New York City. 


DAVID BELASCO. 


(Mr. Belasco is one of the world’s famous figures in the theatrical world, 
a producer whose high standards have helped his craft and his nation.) 








| PRIZE BIRD CONTEST LETTER 
Pisiininiee 


(2 Prize aes 


HE spring arrivals in our community 
reach us in March and April, and 
some in May. 


First was a brown thrush, arriving 
March 14. He is a large, brownish col- 
ored bird. His food consists mostly of 
insects. The whippoorwill was heard 
March 16, calling down on the hillside. He 
eats insects. In the daytime he sits on a 
dead log and if you do not look good you 
will think he is a knot. The purple martin 
arrived March 20. You will mostly al- 
ways see and hear him high in the air. 
Put up some gourds or boxes if you 
want to see him light. I saw the kildeer 
March 27. He mostly stays near the 
water’s edge, looking for water insects. 
The gnatcatcher arrived April 3. He 
sits around on dead limbs catching flies, 
gnats, and other flying insects as they 
attempt to pass. 


The catbird came April 15. He likes 
a thick, shady place. The summer redbird 
came the 15th, too. He sings all through 
the day while not busy getting his food. 
The hummingbird and crested flycatcher 
also came the 15th. If you have some 
flowers the hummingbird will hum about 
them gathering the honey for part of his 
food. The crested flycatcher will build in 
a box if put up near or over some low 
trees. Every little bit he sings his old 
song, “whit, whit, smart, smart.” 


The orchard oriole arrived April 17. 
His song is to be heard in the cooler parts 
of the day from some green trees. You 
may see him swinging on the limber twig 
of an apple tree searching for insects 
among the leaves. I saw a bee martin 
the 17th as he went flying and “hollering” 
by. Sometimes he fights hawks. Then 
again, he may be seen sitting on a low 
bush, hollering his “cu-zeek-zeek” song 
and catching a few insects as they pass by. 


“Snap, sneap, snap, sneap” was heard 
from the air April 19. There went a 
chimney swift. When you go to town 
where there are lots of chimneys, look 
overhead. There you may see several 
dozen chimney swifts flying. April 20, a 
song from a tree top that was almost for- 





gotten—I looked—there was a red-winged 
blackbird. 

There are others that stay among the 
tree tops that I cannot name which came 
along with these. 

GUY COLEY. 

Stanly County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says.—Next week we shall 
print some of the best of the many letters 
that were sent us in the contest. 


TWO LEADING 4-H CLUBBERS 


HE story of North Carolina’s two 
4-H club girl winners to the recent 
kkirst National 4-H Club Camp in Wash- 
ington has already been told in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. Now here is the story 
of the 














two young fellows who because 


ELTON WHITLEY 


of the outstanding records they have 
made were so highly honored in being 
selected to represent their state at this 
great gathering. 


Elton Whitley joined the Endy Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club in the spring of 1923. 
He purchased a purebred Poland China 
female pig. To date she has brought him 
49 pigs which he has sold for $384, an 








average of $7.41 per pig. Some of the 
pigs were sold for $10 and $12, due 
largely to the fact that he produced a 
better pig than his neighbors and could 
demand a higher price. 

The first year he had no pasture but 
he pulled grass and weeds at evening re- 
cess and along the road home from 
school for his sow and pigs. Then he 
fenced in and sowed an acre of lespe- 
deza which did fine. Later on he sowed 
an acre to orchard grass, oat grass, 
herd’s grass, white and alsike clover 
with a nurse crop of barley and oats. 


Each year he tried to grow feed for 
his sow and pigs. Last year on one of his 
plots he produced 50 bushels corn per 
acre and this is where he has his grass 
and barley pasture now. 


Aaron Peele probably first became in- 
terested in club work because of his fath- 
er’s activities at the local county fair in 
farm exhibits. Mr. Peele has for years 
taken great interest in corn and other 
field crops and always exhibits some of 
his farm produce at county, district or 
state fairs. For four years in succes- 
sion Aaron’s corn exhibit at the county 





AARON PEELE 


fair has won sweepstakes money. This 
is in competition with the best men’s and 
boys’ 10-ear exhibits. 

In selecting a team for the State Crop 
Judging Team at the N. C. State Fair, 
Aaron Peele was easily one of the mem- 
bers for two years in succession. The 
first year the team won second place; 
the next year it came back with first 
place and the highest individual score. 


Aaron Peele has been responsible for 
a good active agricultural club of boys 
and girls at Nahunta school for several 
years in succession. His father has acted 
as local leader and Aaron has kept up 
the interest in club work more than any 
other member. For 1927, there are 46 
girls and boys in the Nahunta Club. Aaron 
has been in attendance at two county club 
short courses and also at two state club 
short courses. 


His modern hog house and his modern 
system of taking care of his brood sow 
have had a marked influence on the older 
farmers. His self-feeder for hogs has 
created quite a little interest. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL _ | 
“Healthy”’ and “Healthful” 


HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is the incorrect use 
of the word healthy. I often hear some- 
one say: “I think salads are healthy’ 
or “I take an early morning walk be- 
cause it is a healthy thing for me to do.” 
The speaker in each case should have 
used the word healthful instead of 
healthy. Healthful should be used when 
one is speaking of anything which is con- 
ducive to health. Healthy should be used 
only when one is speaking of the posses- 
sion of health. For example, the correct 








The Progressive Farmer 


usage of both words is: “Horseback rid- 

ing is a healthful exercise and because 

it is my favorite pastime I am healthy.” 
MARY TEMPLE ANDERSON. 


Washington County, Arkansas. 





| __ COMING 4-H CAMPS | 





HIS is club camp season. A num- 


ber are already over. If you’ve never 
attended a 4-H camp before you cer- 
tainly ought to go this season. If you’ve 
attended before, then we know you don’t 
need any urging to go again. If the camp 
for your section hasn’t been held and 
you don’t find the date in the following 
list, write your county or home demon- 
stration agent right away and find the 
correct date. 
VIRGINIA CAMPS 

July 25-30, State Short Course, Blacksburg, 
boys and girls. 

aed 4-9, Washington County Camp, girls 
on ° 

Ty 4-9, Brunswick County Camp, boys and 
iris. 
es 5-9, Fairfax County Short Course, girls 
only. 

July 11-16, Petersburg District Short Course, 
Petersburg, boys and girls. 

July 11-16, Hampden-Sidney District Short 


Course, boys and girls. 

July 18-22, Cape Henry District Short 
Course, boys only. 

August 1-6, “Negro State Short Course, 
Hampton Institute, boys and girls. 

August 10-13, King George County Camp, 


boys and girls. 

August 15-20, District Short Course, Manas- 
sas, boys and girls. 

August 15-20, Rockbridge 
boys and girls. 

August 29-September 5, Fredericksburg Dis- 
trict Short Course, boys and girls. 

SOUTH CAROLINA GIRLS’ GAMPS 


July 5-6, Greenwood County. 

July 7-8, Lancaster County. 

July 6-8, Berkeley County. 

July 7-9, Colleton County. 

July 11-13, Richland County. 

July 13-15, Abbeville County. 

July 13-15, Marlboro County. 

July 21-23, Barnwell County. 

July 19-21, Anderson County. 

July 27-28, Kershaw County. 

July 12-14, Union County. 

August 9-12, Pickens County. 

June 15-18, Georgetown County. 
NORTH CAROLINA CAMPS 

July 11-16, State Short Course, Raleigh. 

July 18-23, Franklin County. ’ 

Third week in August, Wayne County. 

Last week in August, Craven County. 


| RIDDLES THAT PUZZLE 


HY did Joseph’s brethren put him in 
the pit? 

2. If you were to throw a white stone in 
the Red Sea what would become of it? 

3. Why was the giant Goliath very much 
astonished when David hit him with a stone? 

4. Why would it be impossible to starve in 
the Sahara desert? 

5. Who was the father of Obediah’s chil- 
dren? 


County Camp, 








ANSWERS 

1. They thought it was a good opening for 
a young man. 

2. It would get wet. 

3. Because such a thing had never entered 
his head before. 

4. Because of the sand which is (sandwiches) 
there. 

5. Obediah. 





WILLIE WILLIS | 
By R. QUILLEN— Copyright, 1927, by | 


Publishers syndicate 
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drinkin’ so 
mater is to stretch my stomach so’s I’lt 
be ready for watermelon time.® 

“That new boy pretends like he’s tough 
an’ he ain’t even got a wart.” 


“The reason I’m 
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July 2, 1927 


Farm News From Virginia 


HE wild cattle in the Dismal Swamp 

have been exterminated. Dr. H. C. 
Givens, state veterinarian, recently re- 
ported that the last of them had been 
killed. These cattle 
were believed to be 
the carriers of the 
tick which was re- 
sponsible for out- 
breaks of Texas 
cattle fever in 
southeastern Vir - 
ginia counties. Now 
the quarantine which had been in force 
against shipments of cattle from these 
counties will be raised. 

Heavy Death Rate of Apple Trees 
Investigated. — The Winchester Field 
Laboratory has just announced the results 
of five years’ study of the causes for the 
death of apple trees in the Shenandoah 
Valley orchards. An examination of 
about 13,000 apple trees of the average 
age of 21 years showed that 4 per cent 
of the total was missing; 4 per cent 
either sick or dead; and 8 per cent of 
the trees had been replanted, thus reveal- 
ing a death rate of approximately 16 per 
cent. The principal causes for the loss 
were mouse injury, root rot and other 
fungous diseases, insect pests, and un- 
favorable soil. This heavy death rate 
in trees has a large influence upon the 
production and income. The situation 
should have the study of the growers, 
who can greatly reduce their losses by 
closer attention to the eradication of 
mice, and the use of trees from stock 
resistant to the root rot. The Northern 
Spy stock has been found to be quite re- 
sistant to root rot, and the use of ‘trees 
grafted upon this variety is highly 
recommended. 





Important Bulletin on Rotation Ex- 
periments.—The Virginia Experiment 
Station reports that corn yields for a 10- 
year period were nearly twice as large 
where rotation was used as under the 
continuous cropping system, and the qual- 
ity of the grain was considerably better 
under the rotation method. The yield of 
wheat was not influenced to the same 
extent as corn, for the average for eight 
years was only 3 bushels or 15 per cent 
greater when fertilizer and manure were 
applied in rotation than when grown 
continuously on the same land and fer- 
tilized and manured. The yield of hay 
was higher in the continuous cropping 
system than in the rotation experiment, 
both when fertilized and unfertilized. 
Copies of this bulletin can be had from 


‘the Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Va. 


Asking Lower Freight Rates on 
Fruits and Vegetables.—The Virginia 
Horticultural Society has joined with 
other groups of shippers of fruits and 
vegetables in requesting the railroads to 
reduce the freight rates upon shipments 
of these products. A study of freight 
rates for barreled apples in carlots shows 
an apparent discrimination against Vir- 
ginia growers as compared with growers 
in western New York. “This matter has 
been referred to the presidents of the rail- 
roads operating in Virginia by the horti- 
cultural society, and plans are being made 
to carry this matter before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, if neces- 
sary. 


A Study of the Diet of Country Chil- 
dren—The diet of 576 white and 323 
Negro rural children has been studied 
by Miss Ellen A. Reynolds with the 
following results :— 

The diet of only 18 per cent of all school 
children could be considered safe. 

Twenty per cent of Negro school children 
and 59 per cent of white drink milk but only 
4 per cent of the white school children and 
2 per cent of the Negro children drink as 
much as one quart of milk a day. 

Only 15 per cent of white school children 
had perfect teeth, while 40 per cent of the 
Negro children had perfect teeth. 

The use of coffee, at least once a day, was 
habitual with 38 per cent of the white chil- 
dren and with 10 per cent of the Negro chil- 
dren. : 


Many other interesting and striking 
facts were brought out by this investiga- 
tion. This bulletin can be secured from 
the Experiment Station, Blacksburg,* Va. 





| FAVORS 100-POUND COTTON | 
BAGS FOR FERTILIZER 


OTHING but habit and prejudice 

and the lack of demand will prevent 
the farmer from having his fertilizers 
put in 100-pound cotton bags. A sack 
of this size when emptied, kept dry, and 
well dusted will hold 1%4 bushels grain if 
tied, or 2 bushels if sewed. 

Do you object? Then let’s go back to 
the old-time hogsheads of molasses and 
sugar; the 200- and 300-pound Liverpool 
salt sacks, and the 196-pound barrel of 
flour. 





Yours for utility and convenience, 


JOHN K. GOODMAN. 
Rowan County, N. C 





| USE WINDMILLS MORE | 


at 





S A stepping stone to running water 

in farm homes the week of July 
11-16 will be known as “Windmill Week 
in Alabama.” It is being sponsored by 
the Extension Service of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, including 
the county farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents, and others who are inter- 
ested in promoting a cause of this kind. 
M. A. Barnes, extension agricultural en- 
gineer, Auburn, is directing. 

Before launching a movement of this 
kind, Mr. Barnes and others of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department at Au- 
burn made afi investigation of windmill 
conditions and results and found that 
windmills can be operated successfully 
in all parts of Alabama. They found 
criticisms and complaints, but an analysis 
of each case reveals that in none was the 
windmill or the wind supply at fault. 

“The windmill,” said Mr. Barnes, 
“furnishes by far the most economical 
power for pumping water, except the hy- 
draulic ram which, of course, can be 
used only where water conditions are 
right; and this means a very small per 


cent of Alabama farms. With this ex- 
ception the windmill is only half as ex- 
pensive as its nearest competitive power 
for pumping water.” 

Briefly, Mr. Barnes says that wind- 
mills are dependable, economical, and 
practical for pumping water. Investiga- 
tions of dissatisfaction have revealed that 
installation was not properly done, that 
the mill was overlooked, or some other 
fault which can be overcome by proper 
installation and loading. 


With a windmill and enough pipes and 
other equipment, Mr. Barnes says that 
running water in a farm home is cheap; 
and running water for homes is the real 
goal of windmill week. P.O. DAVIS. 





WHY CHILEAN NITRATE 
WILL BE LOWER 








ARGE exports of Chilean nitrate at 
lower prices are expected for the 


(15) 741 


second half of 1927, according to W. 
Arthur Murphy, a member of the Chilean 
Nitrate Producers’ Association and presi- 
dent of the committee for increasing 
the consumption of nitrate of soda. 


“The Chilean Government and the pro- 
ducers have joined hands to offset last 
year’s decline in nitrate sales,” Mr. Mur- 
phy says. “The abrogation of the 25- 
year-old agreement limiting the amount 
of nitrate exported from Chile will per- 
mit the delivery of large quantities at 
reduced prices. In addition, the develop- 
ment of new processes of nitrate extrac- 
tion is achieving a radical reduction of 
cost. Without doubt world consumption, 
and particularly United States consump- 
tion, will expand in response to these 
factors. The unlimited export of nitrate 
will be permitted after July 1, which is 
the beginning of the new nitrate year. 
Sales for delivery after that date already 
amount to more than 500,000 tons, which 
is an encouraging indication of the im- 
porter’s confidence in the market.” 


Tarheel Farm Happenings 


DATES TO REMEMBER:— 
Short Course for Farm Women—State 
College, Raleigh, N. C., July 4-9. 
Short Course for Club Members—State 
College, July 11-16. 


State Farmers’ Convention—State Col- 
lege, July 26-28. 
National Soybean Association — Wash- 


ington, N. C., August 9-11. 


O JUNE 20, there were 6,215 mem- 

bers enrolled in the organized 4-H 
clubs of North Carolina. Mr. L. R. 
Harrill is the wide-awake leader of the 
4-H club work. 

Agricultural Excur- 
sion for Wake Coun- 
ty Farmers. — County 
Agent John C. Ander- 
son has arranged an 
agricultural excursion, 
July 11-16 for Wake 
County farmers. The plan is to visit, in 
the order named, Hartsville, S. C.; Shel- 
by, N. C.; Asheville, N. C.; Knoxville, 
Tenn. Thence the party will turn back 
to Newland, N. C. From that point to 
Raleigh other stops will be made along 
the route. The farmer-tourists will ob- 
serve methods on seed farms, dairy 
farms, creamery farms, poultry farms, 
and experiment stations along the route. 





South Carolina Farm News 


HE five-acre cotton contest conduc- 

ted by the Extension Service of 
Clemson College has enrolled 430 con- 
testants for the prizes, totaling $2,000, 
offered by the Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. Or- 
angeburg County has 45 en- 
tries; Anderson, 29; Edge- 
field, 24; Sumter, 21, etc. 
Only two counties in the 
state have no_ contestants. 
Twenty-nine farmers enter- 
ed two five-acre plots. According to the 
rules this year, staple under one inch in 
length will be penalized, and staple under 
three-fourths inch will be disqualified. 


Jersey Cattle Club Holds Fine Sale. 
—The first annual sale of the South 
Carolina Jersey Cattle Club at Spartan- 
burg, June 14, averaged $179 each for 
the 32 animals sold, consisting of cows, 
heifers, and one bull calf. The highest 
price paid was for Blue Fox’s Mary 
Ann, 709296, sold by Dwight Bridges of 
Heath Springs, to J. B. Williams of 
Greenwood, for $380. All of the cows 
sold remained in South Carolina except 
four, of which two went to North Caro- 
lina and two to Georgia. 

Banks Lend Money on Cold Storage 
Eggs.— Plans have just been com- 
pleted in Chester County for the storage 
of eggs and the advancement by bank- 
ers of money to the owners of eggs on 
the basis of cold storage receipts. This 
will enable farmers of Chester and, sur- 
rounding territory to store eggs in sea- 











sons of low prices and is thus a long 
step towards orderly marketing of eggs. 


Newberry Makes Strides in Poultry 
and Dairying.— Newberry County, 
which in 1923 adopted the cow, hog, and 
hen program, has made rapid strides, 
particularly in dairying and poultry rais- 
ing, in the last three years. The records 
of the Newberry creamery show that 
about 400 Newberry farmers are selling 
cream and receiving welcome monthly 
incomes from this source. Ex-Con- 
gressman Fred H. Dominick has estab- 
lished on his farm near Newberry, a 
foundation herd of five fine Jersey cows 
and expects to develop one of the lead- 
ing Jersey herds in the state. 


Orangeburg Enters 16 Ton-litters. 
—Ton-litters are becoming more and 
more popular with South Carolina farm- 
ers as is illustrated by the fact that Or- 
angeburg County farmers have now 16 
entries in the ton-litter contest. 


Campaign Against the Cotton Flea 
Hopper.—Because of threatening out- 
breaks of the cotton flea hopper in sev- 
eral sections of the Piedmont, the Ex- 
tension Service has arranged through 
the county farm agents, and is conducting 
a series of meetings for the discussion 
of the flea hopper, its host plants, and 
methods of control. Dr. Franklin Sher- 
man, chief entomologist; Dr. C. O. Eddy, 
research entomologist; and J. O. Pepper, 
extension entomologist, @re conducting 
these meetings. 


The Ridge Method of Cultivating 
Tobacco.—This has proved uniformly 
successful in producing higher yields of 
good quality tobacco throughout Eastern 
and Piedmont North Carolina. The 
method is explained in Extension Folder 
No. 27 recently prepared by E. Y. Floyd, 
State College tobacco specialist. Copies 
may be had free by addressiag the Agri- 
cultural Editor at State College. 

A Cannery at Franklin—A market 
for surplus truck is assured farmers of 
Macon County. County Agent Lyles 
Harris has raised $3,000 for the estab- 
lishment of a cannery at Franklin. Work 
will begin on the-building in a few days. 
Mr. Harris expects to have the cannery 
ready in time to take care of all this 
season’s surplus products suitable for 
canning. Charles Teague of Franklin 
will have charge of the cannery. 

Successful Curb Market at Rocky 
Mount.—A bout $1,000 each week is be- 
ing realized by farmers and farm wom- 
en of Nash County from their sales at 
the curb market in Rocky Mount. This 
market is one of the most successful in 
the state. The producers are making the 
market more popular each year by con- 
stantly improving quality of products. 

What Agricultural Graduates Are 
Doing.— The North Carolina State 
College has: graduated 494 men in strictly 
agricultural subjects during the period 
from 1893 to 1926, inclusive, says Dean 
I. O. Schaub. Of this number, 356 
graduates, or 72 per cent, have located 
in North Carolina, while 115, or 23 per 
cent, are in other states. Sixteen men 
are in foreign countries and the remain- 
der are dead or cannot be located. A 
total of 366 out of the 494 graduates are 
engaged in work directly identified with 
agriculture. Of this number 143 are 
farming, 150 are in agricultural research, 
extension, or vocational teaching, and the 
others are in some kind of commercial 
activity, identified with farming. 


TUFTS HEADS AYRSHIRE 
BREEDERS 


HE first breeder in the South to be- 

come president of a national dairy 
cattle breed organization is Leonard 
Tufts, Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. Tufts was 
elected president of the American Ayr- 
shire Breeders’ Association at its 52nd 
annual meeting just held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

For over 20 years Mr. Tufts has been 
actively engaged in breeding Ayrshire 
cattle. He has been a very close stu- 
dent of animal breeding, and as a result 
of his efforts, Pinehurst Farms herd 
stands among the best in the country. 
The presidency of Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association comes to Mr. Tufts as a 
just reward of his work and his active 
interest in his national breed organiza- 
tion. 
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LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 





Atlantic City, N. J. and Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
VIA SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 





Raleigh to Atlantic 
City, N. J. $16.85 


Round Trip Fare 


Raleigh to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. $26.70 





information or apply to 


S. C. High, TPA. 
RALEIGH, 





Tickets will be on sale one day each week from June 21st to October 
6th, and are limited 17 days from date of sale. 
on return trip at Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 


Call on nearest Seaboard ticket agent for dates of sale and other 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Stop overs allowed 


John T. West, DPA. 











years. 

























Exterminate Corn Borers 
ROSS METAL SILO 


Made of copper-content Rossmetal galvanized. 
No shrinkage or swelling. Can be increased 
in height. Movable. Safe against fire and 
wind. No freeze troubles. Send for remark- 
able booklet —‘‘What Users 
Say.” 
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Ross Old Reliable Ensilage 
Cutter is another exterminator 
of the borer. Cuts ensilage into 
\ inch pieces. All steel con- 
struction. Write for prices. 





a ae os 





The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
302 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 


Makers of Brooder Houses — Silos — Cribs — 
Bins— Cutters— M ills — Garages 





We furnish 
each agent 
with one of our fine made-to-order 
suitsin any style aeiod. without one 
penny’s cost to you. truly remark- 
able offer, the most liberal ever made 
bya tailoring house. 


BIG MONEY IN SPARE TIME 
You can y= earn $50.00 a week in 
spare time,taking orders for our fine 
tailoring. Orderscome easy when you 
show our swell myn oe and styles, 


FREES: cebn ned 
jolic. Nee —- conveni- 


ent carrying case outfit, large all- wat 












start, furnished free. No experience 
necessary. We show you how. Write at once. 


PROGRESS TAILORING COMPANY, Dept. G-223 __ CHICAGO 
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ENGINE WORKS 
235- Bwidel Buliding. Kansas Ci 
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B Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly butquickly. 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 

Pleased user says: ‘Had a very lame 


horse with bone spavin. Now sound as 
_@ dollar; not a Jame step in months. 











Working daily.’ 








ABSORBINE 


F. YOUNG. Inc. 384Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Falling Spring Precipitate 
LIME 


97% Calcium Carbonate 
Quickest and Best Results 


Never a Complaint 
Capacity of Our Plant Has Just Been Doubled 
Write for Quotations 


FALLING SPRING LIME CO., Inc. 


BARBER, VIRGI NIA 


(Near Hot Springs) 


100% Soluble 




















The Progressive Farmer 


The Markets Situation 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


4\GG Prices Up.— The egg lay is 
4 finally declining after one of the 
heaviest production periods in several 
Receipts at the leading distrib- 
uting markets are 
running smaller than 
at any time since 
early in March. The 
market has firmed 
up as a result of 
the more favorable 
supply situation and 
prices are up several 
cents a dozen from 
the low point, al- 
though they average 
about 6 cents a dozen lower than at the 
corresponding period a year ago. Aver- 
age quality is poorer, with many eggs 
showing the effects of hot weather. 


GILBERT GUSLER 


The advancing feed costs, with egg 
prices lower than in any recent year, 
have led many farmers to let their hens 
rustle for themselves and summer egg 
production may suffer. Prices may have 
difficulty in advancing rapidly, owing to 
the fact that stocks in storage are nearly 
2,000,000 cases greater than last year, 
but the low point for the season prob- 
ably has been passed. 

Butter Prices Show Slight Decline. 
—Butter production is on a larger scale 
than at this time in either of the past 
two years, and receipts for June are ex- 
pected to approach closely the high rec- 
ord. Warm weather is more general and 
will increase the demand for fluid milk, 
cream and ice cream. The proportion 
going to butter factories will be reduced, 
but the flush of production is still under 
way and offerings of butter will con- 
tinue liberal. Prices have eased off a 
little under the larger market supplies, 
although declines have not been as se- 
vere as might be expected in view of the 
supply situation. 

The shortage in stocks of butter in 
storage warehouses as compared -with 
the preceding year, which has been such 
a bullish factor since the first of the 
year, is rapidly disappearing. Stocks on 
June 1 totaled 25,000,000 pounds com- 
pared with 30,500,000 pounds on June 1, 
1926. 


Upswing in Hog Prices Probable.— 


An upswing in prices of well finished 
hogs during the next two months ts 
highly probable. There are several rea- 


sons for drawing that conclusion :— 


1. Prices have declined $3.75 in the past six 
months without a rally of any consequence. 
The market seldom goes farther than that in 
one direction without a reaction back about 
halfway to the point where the previous move 
began. 

2. Prices have shown stability for some time 
at the end of a long decline. Such a per- 
formance means that the factors depressing 
the market have about exhausted their force 
and that the next movement is likely to be 
upward. 

3. Receipts have begun to fall off. In the 
last 10 days, arrivals at leading markets 
have been the smallest in two months, sug- 
gesting that the so-called § after-planting 
movement has passed its peak and that the 
usual small summer runs are setting in. 


4. Receipts in the last two months have 
been augmented by some liquidation of fall- 


born pigs because of the advance in corn 
prices which, coupled with the decline in 
hogs, made the feeding ratio unfavorable. 


This has reduced the supply still to be mar- 
keted. The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture suggests that receipts from July 
to September may be considerably smaller 
than last year. 

5. Lower wholesale prices for hog meats 
and lard have been in effect long enough to 
cause some readjustment downward in retail 
prices, which should stimulate consumer de- 
mand. Foreign sales, which are made on the 
basis of wholesale prices, increased some time 
ago. 


Now that the corn-hog price ratio has 
become unfavorable, it is to be remem- 
bered that it is likely to remain on that 
basis for a number of months. -Hogs 
have been selling relatively higher than 
corn for nearly two years. Corn is like- 
ly to be relatively ‘higher. than hogs for 


at least a year. Fortunately, hog pro 
duction has not been geared up to a very 
high pitch, so that the curtailment in 
market receipts necessary to bring hogs 
back into line with corn is not likely to 
take as long as it did during the last 
hog-corn price cycle. Hog producers 
who are able to raise large litters and 
feed skillfully should be able to make 
money right along. By next spring, it 
may be time for them to consider in- 
creasing the number of hogs they are 
producing for market. 


Lamb Prices Have Been Favorable. 
—Lamb growers in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee have fared well this year. While 
weather was too cool at times for rapid 
development of lambs, losses were not 
severe, pastures have been good, and 
prices have been highly favorable. Av- 
erage prices of lambs at Chicago thus 
far in June have been about $16.50. The 
early exhaustion of the fed lamb crop 
helped support the market and consump- 
tive demand has been excellent. During 
May, the number of sheep and lambs 
slaughtered at 68 public markets was 
970,544, an increase of 9.7 per cent over 
a year previous and 16.1 per cent over 
the five-year average for that month. 
Nevertheless, prices remained on a level 
satisfactory to growers. 

Trend of the Markets.—The follow- 
ing are average prices at Chicago, ex- 
cept cotton at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points :— 


June 21, Week Year 

192 ago age 

Cotton, spot middling, Ih..$ .1685 $ .1660 $ .1855 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, mb. Be 10% -09 

Potatoes, Northern round 

ear 4.00 8.15 74.35 
Hogs, average, cwt. ...... 8.90 8.90 14.20 
Steers, medium native, cwt. 10.00 9.80 8.94 
Hees, fresh firsts, doz. .... 22% 21 .28% 

Butter, extras, hp RES er 391% : an % 38% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ... .99% -70 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. .... 50 3% 40 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .. 19.50 19.50 25.00 


+Kansas and Missouri Cobblers. 





| DIVIDE YOUNG FLOCK WHEN | 
| SIX WEEKS OLD | 


HEN chicks reach six weeks of 
age, it’s time for cockerels and pul- 
lets to go their ways separately. 





“Both pullets and cockerels will grow 
better if they are in separate quarters,” 
say poultrymen of the Ohio Agricultural 
Extension Service. 

“Tf you have sufficient brooding space,” 
the poultrymen at Columbus suggest, 
“separate the cockerels from the pullets 
as soon as you can determine the sex. 
They should be separated when they are 
six weeks old, and at most they should 
not be over eight to ten weeks of age. 

“Many of the cockerels will be large 
enough to be sold as broilers at that 
time. The rest should be put by them- 
selves and grown to broiler size.as soon 
as possible. 

“If breeding cockerels are to be saved, 
save about twice as many at this time 
as will be needed, so as to allow for a 
second selection in the fall when they 
are mature. 

“Select the quick maturing birds 
which have bright eyes, broad _ backs, 
deep bodies, and relatively short legs. 
These few selected breeders may be al- 
lowed to run with the pullets.” 


5) 


N OW the pasture to get rid of weeds. 

The mowing machine is to the pas- 
ture what the cultivator is to the grow- 
ing crop. Right now is the proper time 
to give the first mowing, to be followed 


by another one in August or early Sep- 


tember. Sprouts that are too long to be 
mowed, should be cut with axe or grub- 
bing hoe. A little work-of this nature 


will vastly improve the pasture, as grass 
cannot do its best if it has to contend 
with weeds and bushes for plant food 
and water. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
The Road to Tomorrow 


ONG into the night the Bartons, 

their neighbors, the O’Neals, who 
as most intimate friends of the family 
had stopped to again congratulate and 
express their joy 
regarding _contin- 
ued fellowship, 
and Squire Jones 
talked over the 
momentous even- 
ing. As might be 
expected, Bob and 
Kate had little 
partin the conver- 
sation. Neverthe- 
less, they were at- 
tentive listeners. 





JOHN CASB 
“With your per- 
mission, sah,” said the old Squire to 


Bradley Barton, “I want to repair this 
house and make it modern. Before an- 
other year has gone we shall have a 
furnace, electric lights and running 
water. You see, madam,” he concluded 
with an attempt at playfulness, “if I am 
to stay here I must have my comforts. 
Town life has spoiled me for the farm.” 

“When Bob closes up his club work 
for the year,” remarked O’Neal, “and all 
the corn you don’t need is sold, you'll 
have a thousand dollars or more to the 
good. With no rent to pay, Barton, you 
are sure of enough income to live com- 
fortably. Bob should complete his high 
schooling at least.” 

“Bob is going to do more,” spoke up 
Father Barton, “if he will, I am a new 
man, neighbor. Contentment and happi- 
ness have come to me and will abide so 
long as I stay here. I shall do far bet- 
ter work in music than ever before. My 
earnings shall go to provide an education 
for Bob if he will go on to school. Not 
far away is a summer school which he 
may attend and complete his high school 
work next summer. Then for four 
years of agricultural college training. 
What do you say, son? Should you like 
to go on to Cardwell U. and tread the 
same path of your friend, Agent Ross?” 

The vision of President James and the 
memory of his message, the recollection 
of those bronzed, efficient young men 
and the wholesome young women who 
were products of the college came to 
Bob. Above all, the thought of his 
friend Burton, a man among men. “I 
sure would like to go for the four full 
years, dad,” replied Bob, “if I thought 
‘you could get along.” 


“TF YOU will trust me to help manage 

the farm, sah,” said Squire Jones, “it 
will add to my happiness. I know a 
trusty man who can be hired, and Bob 
will be here during the most of crop 
season. I shall be happy to advance any 
money needed, which can be paid back.” 
The old man smiled. “I make no further 
offer lest it be termed a gift and refused.” 


“This will be a wonderful home when 
it is fixed up,” said Mrs. O’Neal, “easily 
worth twenty thousand dollars. I trust 
you may have many happy years here, 
Grace.” 

“They are still young, madam,” re- 
marked the Squire. “It will be some 
years before they will see their grand- 
children about their knees. But I hope 
to live to see the time when I shall have 
a namesake, Thomas Jefferson, playing 
about this old home of mine.” 


With the guilelessness of old age 
which is as childhood the old man turned 
to Bob. “There is a fine building spot, 
sah, in the grove along the new highway. 
I shall hope to see you build a home 
there, to adorn it witha good wife worthy 
of you. Your children, sah——” But the 
old Squire was short one auditor. Crim- 
son faced, Bob had bolted for the out- 
doors. Nor did he come back until the 
O’Neals were gone. Deep in his boyish 
heart, though, was the memory of that 
night beneath the stars when with Vic 
Slade he had talked over future possi- 
bilities and Vic had voiced the hope that 
one day another of his blood would 
carry on as he hoped to do for his 
father. 


Ross Barton had warmly commended 
Bob’s decision. “When you come back 
from college,” he predicted, “you'll be 


in a position to make this old farm pay 
every dollar possible on your investment. 
Farming is a great game, Bob, but we 
need all the tools of mental equipment 
we can get. You have great soil and a 
great community. By the time you are 
out of school,” he added a bit self-con- 
sciously, “you may have new neighbors. 
I’ve made a payment down on the San- 
ford farm just a half mile from you. 
With the right kind of partner, farming 
can even beat county agenting.” 


OB had a flash of intuition. “Miss 

Edwards?” he asked. Burton nod- 
ded. Bradley Barton had caught the 
query. There was a twinkle in his eye 
as he came up to congratulate. “Never 
suspected it,” said Barton, “but I’ve been 
at work on a new wedding march. Felt 
as if, it was about time for a wedding 
in this community.” 


“Men are blind,” was the sage remark | 


of Mother Barton. “I knew that was 
going to happen, probably even before 
Ross did.” Which probably was true. 


The club year had closed and Pleasant 
Ridge had done honor to the green and 
white. Although he had not ranked high 
in state work, Bob had turned in a cred- 
itable record, and his community organi- 
zation had won a certificate of achieve- 
ment from the state leader. Club mem- 
bers were openly proud of their young 
president and still shouting the praises 
of the International queen. Despite the 
fact that he must spend most of the 
summer away at school, Bob enrolled 
for the second year to do what he could. 
At least it would be a tie to bind him 
to those at home. 


The term of school at Consolidated 
High had come to an end. Vic Slade 
and Ted Baldwin had graduated with 
honors and with Bob had made plans to 
enter agricultural college that fall. The 
“three guardsmen” would not be sepa- 
rated. Ted recalled their conversation 
that night in the cave and again pre- 
dicted they would be together when time 
had stooped their shoulders and whitened 
hair. A deep and lasting friendship had 
made the boys almost brothers. Confi- 
dently they looked forward to athletics 
as well as scholastic achievements in 
college. “When I’m captain of Card- 
well. U. nine,” predicted Ted, “and Bob 
leads the football team with Vic putting 
’em through in basketball they'll say, 
‘That Pleasant Ridge is some commun- 
ity, 

“Well, if Bob can tackle as well as he 


‘has done,” remarked Slade, “he’ll make 


the team the first year. One tackle and 


he pulled down a farm!” 


PRING was burgeoning, birds were 

atwitter, flowers abloom, when Bob 
Barton, preparing to leave for summer 
school, went over to the O’Neal home to 
say good-bye. Each passing month had 
found the two families more intimate. 
Work on remodeling the old Jones home 
had begun. Snugly reposing in his pocket 
was enough of his own earnings, won by 
his club work, to pay Bob’s way dur- 
ing completion of his high school work. 
Katie still had a year to go, when it was 
planned that she should enter the college 
of agriculture at Cardwell to study do- 
mestic science, perhaps taking the two- 
year course. 

The air was sweet with the incense of 
spring. Dusk was closing in, but Bob 
could mark the furrow of upturned 
loam, black and fertile, giving promise 
of abundant yield. The old farm was a 
place of beauty and abiding peace. 
Something caught hard at his heart as 
he looked back and thought that here 
was a home, a place to live in always, 
to return to and find loved, ones waiting. 
The well wishes and good-byes of Mr. 
and Mrs. O’Neal were warm and sin- 
cere. With no son, this stalwart and 
wholesome young man had become very 
like one of their own home. 


Out on the vine-covered porch where 
they had first met not so many months 
before Bob and Kate stpod for a final 
good-bye. A bit shy, sweet as a wild 
rose, Kate listened to her _ friend’s 
stumbling protestations of thanks. “What- 
ever I may be able to accomplish,” said 
Bob, “I will owe to you. You woke me 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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From any frutt::- 


perfect gams and jellies 


every time 


yw making jams and jellies by the old- 
fashioned, long-boiling method, even the 
most experienced housewives find that, using the 
same kind of fruit in the same way, they get a 
jelly texture one timeanda syrupy failure the next. 


The reason is that fruits vary greatly in the 
amount of jellying substance they contain. Some 
contain the jellying substance before they are 
fully ripe, but it decreases as they ripen. Others 
lack the jellying substance entirely. And very few 
fruits have enough to jellify all of their juice. 
That is why, by the old-fashioned method, you 
had to boil away half your fruit juice before this 
jellying substance was concentrated enough to 
jell the remaining juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


ERTO is the natural jellying substance, 

taken from fruits in which it is abundant, 
concentrated, refined and bottled for your con- 
venient use. 


With Certo, you can use any fruit you like, 
when it is fully ripe and its flavor at its best. Just 
one or two minutes’ boiling is enough! Your fruit 
jells perfectly every time. Never another failure! 

And your jams and jellies will look better and 


taste better because the short boil with Certo 
saves the natural color and flavor of thefresh fruit. 


~ 

SEND 10¢ for trial half-size bottle — 
enough to make 6— 10 glasses of jelly, de- 
pending on the recipe used. Beautifully 
illustrated booklet on ‘‘Jams, Jellies and 


Marmalades’’ — free! 





50% more glasses of 

jam or jelly because 

you have not boiled 
the juice away 


Ask your grocer for 
Certo. A book of 
nearly 100 recipes for 
delicious jams, jellies 
and marmalades is 
under the label of each 
bottle 
2, 

i 





‘CERTO | 


FOR MAKING 
AMS & JELLIES 





Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 55, Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
(In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 

Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo with the new book- 
let in color. I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover postage. 
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JFarmers Exchange 


CASH WITH ORDER 
Mail copy two. weeks before date of publication. 





This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia, 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also. The following table shows rates per word for 
this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department. Each inical, 
have no reduced rates. An advertisement for four weeks will cost four times what one week would cost. 


but it will pay many advertisers 


or amount counts as a word. 











LEGHORNS 


The Progressive Farmer 
PATENTS 





White Leghorn | pullets, ‘Ferris strain, $1 each. 
Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C. 

Tancred yullets; ten, twelve weeks old, 85. and . $1. 
Write Palmetto Poultry Farms, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


For Sale—Pullets from “ploodtested flock, Ferris 
best strain. Large size, 10 to 14 weeks old $1 each; 
year old cocks direct from Ferris best egg hie a 
$2.50 each;; breeding hens $2 to $4 each. Peach-a- 
rena Poultry Farm, N. A. Pike, manager, Dudley, 
N. C. 


ORPINGTONS 
Butt Orpington cockerels, April a. - 50, post- 
paid Mrs. G. H. Parks. Pinnaele, 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
ROOFING 

Roofing.—Galvanized 5-V crimp reofing, metal shin- 
gles. roll roofing, asphalt shingles, nationally adver- 
tised brands: Ru-ber-oid, Flex-A- Tile e, Johns-Man- 
ville. Write us for prices and samples. judd-Piper 
Roofii ng Co., Durham, — B.. < 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Learn at Home or Schvol.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
High Pont, N. C. 

















Vv: 
Miss. ’ Tenn. , La., Ark., Ky.. 
} Ta. 


Edition— C Fetetion—States, Covered— 
Carolinas-Virginia. 
out ayy Mississippi Valley. . 135, 000 
what editions you Jeorgia-Alabama. . 100,000 
wish to use. FURR. oc icsvesccce 120,000 
All four editions. . 475,000 














Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type cheer- 
fully given on request. 











FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT — 


ARKANSAS 





STRAWBERRY 











Four farms, half in trade. Burford, Zinc, Ark. 











Northeast Arkansas is calling you to diversified 


farming. Corn, hay, wheat, fruit, cotton, livestock. 
Hardwood company selling finest land. Easy terms. 
The Vail-Donaldson Co., Jonesboro, Ark. 





NURSERY STOCK 











NORTH CAROLINA 


For Sale.—Orchard consisting of 5,000 apple and 


¢ome peach trees. Located in Wilkes County. Splen- 


did opportunity for a man who understands orchard 
work to buy all or part. W. J. Shuford, Hickory, 
Cc. 


N 








Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Best varieties. Prices “— 





SOUTH CAROLINA 





For Sale.—At Greenwood, 8. C., the “‘Hub of the 
Great Piedmont,’’ 25 acres adjoining city limits, with 


frontage on main highway and two R.R. boundaries. 
Price $6,000, with terms. Mrs. G. N. Ennett (owner), 
Black Mountain, N. Cc, 


‘VIRGINIA. 


For Sale.—350 acres land, 40 acres bottomland 
lying on Stanton river. All lies well for machinery; 
water at door; new 9-room dwelling house; 2 tenant 
houses, good barns and stables. I. P. Whitlow, 


Redoak, Va. 


For Sale.—Farm 110 acres; 10 acres woodland, , 100 
acres cleared, flowing stream through pasture, new 
cattle shed, stable, hen and ice house. 14% mules from 
station at Louisa, Va. 20 acres of clover and summer 


crops planted. E. E. Rowell, Greenwich, Conn, 





One of Virginia’s Finest River Farms.—A farm 
that will pay handsome dividends from the start. 
Adapted to tobacco culture, stock raising or general 
farming. WYxcellent and ample buildings. Schools and 
markets convenient. Inspect now while crops speak 
for themselves. Price moderate and terms easy. 


Wilder & Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


Fann —— ea 
Write for our free 
— = the world, 





Peach trees $5. 00 per 100 and up; ‘up; Apple trees trees “$7.50 50 


ogg post, express. 
Berries, Pecans, Vines. 
Free catalog in colors. 


bs. 
‘Tennesse Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, Tenn. 
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High are Ona grown Lookout Mountain seed 


_ sone 8 ‘SEED _ 








For Sale-—Valuable farm in Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. On improved road from National Highway 
near Baskerville to new steel bridge over Roanoke 
River; contains 262 acres; of this 125 acres is open 
jand and balance in timber and woods; about 40 acres 
Roanoke River lowgrounds. Seven-room residence in 
good repair and the usual outbuildings. This farm is 
well located and is considered one of the best farms 
in the county. Terms reasonable Address Thos. 


F. Goode, Boydton, Va. 
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CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMAT Oo 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 





PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Parks’ 200-egg strain Barred Rocks direct; Parks’ 
registered permit PC-51. March cockerels, pullets, $2. 
Miss Myrtle Hurt, Gardners, Va. 


March and April hatched Barred Rock cockerels 
and pullets. Purebred; clear, narrow barring; Thomp- 
son strain; prize winning parentage. Cheap at $2 
each; special price in lots of 5 or more. Eggs: 15, 
$1.50. _&. J. Norfleet, Holland, Va. 



































PEA FOWL 
Peafowl] Wanted.—John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 
; TURKEYS 
Bronze turkey eggs, 15c each. H. Aygarn, Backbay, 
Vin ioe 
LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES . 
Big type. James W. Graves, American National 


Bank, Richmond, Va 
CHESTER WHITES 


Registered Chester White pigs. Boggy Hollow 
Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


Church Point Durocs.—Boars and gilts: twelve 
weeks old pigs $15. Cholera immune. Church Point 
Farm, Lynnhaver; Va. 

















AT THE INTERNATIONAL FOR FOUR 
CONSECUTIVE YEARS WE HAVE WON 
THE FIRST PLACE WITH OUR AGED 
HERD, HAVING A RECORD UNEXCEL- 
LED IN THE THREE ESSENTIALS OF 
GOOD HOGS—BREEDINESS, QUALITY 
AND FEEDING CAPACITY. CURLES 
NECK FARM, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





ESSEX 
Good thrifty registered Essex pigs. E. A. Aldridge, 
Randleman, N. C., 
Fine, thrifty Fig a Essex pigs, 14 weeks old, 
$15 each. P. Matthis, Ingold, N. C. 


ica D-CHINAS 


Pigs from registered stock. Mount Pleasant Stock 
Farm, Fairfield, Va 




















seed, $2.50 per pound. 














Tomato and Cabbage plants c.o.d., $1 per 1,000. 


E. W. Lampkin, Thomasyille, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 








Cabbage and Collard plants, $1 - thousand, post- 
N, 


paid. Varina Plant Co., Varina, 


Collard plants (cabbage variety): 500, “$1; 1,000, 
Cc. 


$1.50 50, postpaid. E. Morris & Son, Maxton, N. 


Good Plants, prompt shipment. Cabbage: $1. 1.000; 
Collards $1; Bermuda Onions $1.2 Ww. W. Wil- 


liams, Carrgville, Va. 


Narragansett Turkey Book Free.—It tells all 
to get started with these tur- 
keys that do not wilt 


\ of remarkable results 
turkeys all over the United States. 





Million plants, leading varieties Cabbage, Collards, 
Tomatoes: 1,000, $1.25; 5,000, $5. Pepper $2; all 


prepaid. Rev. Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 





Collard Plants.—-The thick whit bende | i variety, 
the resvJt of thirty years’ improving £6 thousand; 
25¢ hundred. J. H. Moore, [14 Ma Harsett St., 


Rale igh, N. 


BABY CHICKS 





For purebred Big Boned Poland China and first 
cross pigs and shoats for feeders and Diceune write 
Bedford Steck Farms, Lynchburg, Va 


For Sale.—Registered Spotted Poland China pigs ; 
best blood lines; ‘Booster King,’’ ‘‘Spotted Ranger,’ 
“Man O” War.’’ Prices an "R. C. Cridlin, Dos- 
well, Va, 

GUERNSEYS 

For Guernsey dairy heifer calves, write L. Terwilliger, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

Splendidly bred bull calf. James W. Graves. Ameri- 
can National Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 


JERSEYS 














Learn Stenography at home in 10 weeks for $50. 
Simplified system. P.F.S. McCool Telegraph & Busi- 
ness College, Sandersville, Ga. 


i = TOBACCO 


Homespun Tobacco.—Write for free samples and 
special prices. Troutt & Son, Dept. F, Hickory, Ky. 














Leaf Tobacco.—Good, sweet, Chewing, 3 pounds 
75e; 5, a 10, $1.75. Smoking, 3 pounds 50c; 5, 75c; 
10, $1.2 United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 





ww 


Sm er Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, ~“— 
a: 12, 2.75 Smoking: 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pa 
‘when received. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 





Tobacco Postpaid.—Guaranteed best long juicy mel- 
low red leaf chewing: 5 pounds $1.40; 10. $2.50. Best 
smoking, 20c¢c pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 

Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pound box 
picked chewing, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
$1.10; you pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds 
either grade free. I appreciate business, guarantee 
satisfaction. O. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Tenn. Ref- 
erence: Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster, M. 
D. Biggs. 


_ WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


Wanted—Old-time Furniture, Sofas, Beds, Desks, 
Tables, Chairs, Sideboards, Andirons, Fenders, Con- 
federate Stamps. Highest cash prices. Will call any- 
where. Send outline with description. Steinmetz, 
1411 N. 22, Richmond, Va. 


Wanted to Buy.—Envelopes mailed between 1845 
and 1870; also United States and Confederate postage 
stamps for my collection. Look in attics. old trunks, 
desks, etc. References. F. V. S. Chamberlain, 1030 
W. Franklin, Richmond, Va. 


Cream Shippers.—We strive to handle each cream 
shipment in such a manner that it will te a pleasing 
invitation to ‘‘come again.’’ Our determination to 
give the best weights and tests, an hunest price and 
cheerful service has made us the farmers’ most popu- 
lar market. Write for tags and prices. Catawba 
Creamery Company, Hickory, N. C. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Barn equipment, dairy supplies. dairy house and 
creamery equipment, boilers, pumps, and water sys- 
tems. S. O. Rich, Mocksville, N. C. 


HELP OR SITUATION WANTED 


Let Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
you get permanent government position. Write him 
immediately. 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a good job for you. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto Tachool. Dept. 237, Nashville, 
enn. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Guosuhere Nurseries Salesman wanted. Greensboro, 
N. €. 
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Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries. Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 





Bulls, heifers; Register of Merit stock: ~~" 
herd. Mount Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield 


SHEEP 


Yearling Hampshire Rams. James W. Graves, Ameri* 
can National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


Excellent purebred Dorset ram lambs and ewes, 
$20 each. Stacys Farm, Amelia, Va. 
Shropshires.—Rams and ewes for sale. Sired by 


Imported Buttar rams. Noted for wool and mutton. 
Owen Thomas & Sons, Round Hill, © y a. 

















; 100% live delivery. Ozark 








Late Cabbage and Collard plants, 30c hundred; 
$1.50 thousand. ‘Potatoes, $1.15 thousand Ever- 
bearing Strawberry, $1 wupdiet: postpaid. Clover- 


dale Farms, Williamston, 


<Guaiits “¢ Chicks. a 


Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 











Try Duke's Virginia grown Cabbage and Collard 
plants. 1,000, 90c; 2,000, $1.75; 5,000, $4. Good 
plants, packed rig ht; safe delivery and satisfaction 


guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, Franklin, Va, 


C.0.d.—100 Barred Rocks or _ Single Reds, 
White Leghorns or Heavy Mixed, $ 
Feeding system raising 


Delivery guaranteed. 8 
Box 36, McAlisterville, 








Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants: 100, 30¢; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. Exprensed : 10,000, $15. 
Celery, Hot and Sweet Peppers: 100, ; 1,000, $3.50, 
postpaid ; ae 10,000, $30. Virginia Plant 


Farm, Courtland, Va 


Capper Ships C.o.d. Yhite, Brown Leghorns, heavy 


Capper Hatcheries, Elgin. 








Tomato, Cabbage and Collard plants: 100, 30c; 500, 
$1; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid Expressed: 10,000, $15. 


Sweet Potatoes, Celery, Hot and Sweet Peppers: 100, 


40c; 1,000, $3.50, postpaid; expressed: 10,000, $28. 
Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va 


Cabbage plants, Early Jersey Wakefield, Mlat Dutch, 
Copenhagen, Succession, Ballhead: 500, T75c; 1,000, 
$1.25, postpaid; 16,000, $8, collect. Collard plants: 
500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, postpaid. The best by test. 
Order now American Wholesale Plant Co., Franklin, 


Virginia. 


“Through — faithfulness, _ Square dealing, 
truthful advertising, Trail’s End _ strain 
laid 307 eggs in 365 
acknowledged and yn ® the world’s greatest lay- 


» million chicks for 1927. 
hundreds of testimonials. Write 
, certificate of guarantee 
40 years 5 ween il’ 


of satisfied customers, 





Plants For Late Crop, dozen varieties, name choice. 
cabbage, 300, 75c.; 500, $1.; 1,000, $1.50 prepaid, $1. 
thousand expressed. Tomato, $2. 1,000 prepaid, $1.50 
express sweet potato $2.50, 1,000 prepaid, $2. express 
collect. Satisfaction guaranteed Old reliable grow- 


ers. J. T. Council & Sons, Franklin, Va. 





‘DOGS 


Collies, English Shepherds; blacks and browns. E. 
A. Ricketts, Kincaid, Kansas. 

Fine pedigreed Collie pups for sale. Males $10; 
females 35. Hershel Birch2tt. Lebaron Tenn. 








Get our free sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB. St. Louis. 


Salesmen.—Farn your traveling eee selling a7 
auto specialties, Small capital required. Good profit. 
I. W. Hopkins, Wiggins, Miss. 


We start you | without a dollar. Soaps, ae ~< 
perfumes, toilet goods. a unnecessary. 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. 


New Lindbergh book, sample 20c. Bibles. maps, re- 
ligious mottoes. Fast sellers. All best lines. Most 
liberal terms, Catalog free. Huse Sales Co., Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in al] uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701. Amsterdam, N. Y. 























Purebred Scotch Ce.lies for sale Males $7; ‘e- 
males .4 Write Geo. &. Davis, Atkins, Va 


Motorcycle Bargains.—Used, rebuilt; am | 
Shipped on approval. Catalog free. Floyd Clymer, 
818 Broadway, Denver, Celo. 

Coon Hounds Wanted.—I want to buy the best 
thoroughly trained coon hounds to be found, 4 to 5 
years old Send description and lowest cash price. 
J. E \ E. Williams, Selmer, Tenn. 


~ Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog “book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding, with symptom chart. 48 pages: illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS _ 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES _ 


Big, bright Italian Queens, 75c each; 12, $7.80. Also 
fresh Honey. York Bee Company, Jesup, Ga. 














oe 

















POTATOES 





mont, 


Potato sete: $1.50, 1,000. O. D. Murray, Clare- Eggs prepaid and chicks 
N é . 








——— Nursery. Gainesville, Ga.—Potato slips: 
000. 


$1.15. 1,000; 85e, 5, 


2, Weaver Farm Chickeries, Stuarts 





Porto Rico Potato plants, from certified seed, $1.10 
R a. 


per 1,000. M. R. Yarbrough, Waxhaw, N. 





Government inspected Porto Rico Potato plants: 


$1.50, 1,000. W. B. McGlohon, Bristol, Ga. 








Porto Rican Potato plants, 75c per thousand. Guar- 
antee prompt shipment. G. L. Steedley, Baxley, Georgia. 





Hollywood-Tancred White Leghorns, eight. 





Early eee Southern Queen, Nancy Hall, Porto 
ea $1.50, 1,000, prepaid. J. F .Punch, Newton, 


weeks cockerels and pullets; 


priced low. Yearling lay- 
ing hens half price, 


Best and cheapest Bee Hives on the market. Send 
for catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, 
Miss. 





CORN HARVESTER 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle -tying attachment. Free catalog 
showing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 








FARM MACHINERY 
_ Saw mill for Fordson. John R. Bradsher, 








Ww gg 
Roxboro, 





KODAK ee 


Kodak gh mg ogee td Mail.—Films developed free; 
prints, 3¢ to 5e. w. White Drawer _ 1112, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 





A PAYING POSITION OPEN 
to representative of character. Take or- 
ders shoes-hosiery direct to wearer. Good 
income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO. 
7-252 C St., Boston, Mass. 


Our new household device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Complete outfit 
costs less than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush works, 205 8rd St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


Summer work for farmers, teachers and others. Sell 
fruit and ornamental trees and help make the world 
more fruitful and beautiful. Ask fer our terms to 
salesmen, Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25. Concord, Ga. 

Agents.—$8.50 a day, Sieady work. _ Wonderful 
new proposition. Hudson car furnished to workers. 
Write quick for offer before territory is snapped up. 
American Products Co., 9323 Monmouth, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 














Drinkit.—New way soft drink: 1%c per glass. 
Delicious, satisfying. Handy package, no _ bottle. 
Agents—big money summer sales. Act quick. Full 
sized 35c package sent as sample. 1Jc. L. H. Swann, 
Mer., Brentwood, Md. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance ‘sworn proof) in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
monthly bonus besides. ‘Spare time pays you big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for your own use free. 
Macochee Hosiery Company, Road 29015, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


If you are a man worthy of the name and not 
afraid to work I’ll bet you $50 you can’t work for 
us thirty days and earn less than $200. Think I’m 
bluffing? Then answer this ad and show me up. 
Openings for managers. Wonder Box sells on —_—. 
The best selling proposition in America today. 

Tom Walker, Dept. 177, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have you? Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 








Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. Millions ready. 
$1.25 per thousand: over 5,000 at $1. First class 
plants, full count, prompt shipments absolutely guar- 

We are reliable, have your banker look us 


up. American Plant Co., Alma, Ga. 


Writes D. J. Setzer, of Catawba, N. C.: “I threshed i 200 





Schroer’s Reliable Plants.—For immediate shipment, 
Potato plants, genuine, treated and inspected Porto Rico, 
Rarly Triumph, Big Stem Jersey, Jersey Sweet and Pump- 
kin Yam, $1.25 per 1,000; 5,000, $5. We ship first 
class plants only, make prompt shipment, and do net 
substitute. Pay little more and get just what you 
want and what you need. Schroer Plant Farms, Val- 


losta, 


next 
your own Fo, when 
your neighbors. The 


Grain bushels and everyone asked 
ear.’’ You ay do the same. Thresh 


. Th resh for 
Turner Steel ~ Thresher is equipped with roller bear- 
Ings (all bearings on outside ef machine). A Fordson trac- 
nd ease. Write for descriptive 
catalog and name of nearest 


Cc. H. TURNER MFG. CO., 


Dept. 26, STATESVILLE, N. C, = 








Your Advertisement 


on this page will go into the 
homes of more than 120,000 read- 
ers every week 


Sell your poultry, eggs, seeds, 
farm land, etc., this ’ simple, 
cheap way. Others are doing it. 











See Top of Page for Rates 
L aid 
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July 2, 1927 


In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. 


H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





PRESERVING EGGS FOR USE 
IN THE FALL 


S egg prices are still low, why not 
put up a few eggs in waterglass for 
home use next October, November, and 
December, if you have not already done 
so? If you are going to put up eggs it 
should be done while eggs are still cheap. 
The method is simple; it is not much 
trouble and it is inexpensive. The fresh, 
new-laid eggs are merely placed in a 10 
per cent solution of waterglass and kept 
there until ready to be used in the fall. 
The waterglass closes up and seals the 
pores of the egg shell, prevents evapora- 
tion, and keeps the egg in good condition 
for 8 or 10 months. 

The correct name for waterglass is 
sodium silicate. It can be purchased at 
almost any drug store and generally costs 
about 40 or 45 cents a quart, or much less 
than this in larger quantities. As a quart, 
made into a 10 per cent solution by mix- 
ing with 9 parts of water, will preserve 
15 dozen eggs, the cost will be about 3 
cents a dozen. 


The Preserving Process.—A _ five- 
gallon earthenware or crockery jar makes 
the best container. A five-gallon crockery 
milk churn is ideal. The size is not im- 
portant except that with a large container, 
such as a barrel, there is danger of some 
of the eggs being broken by their own 
weight. A number of smaller jars will 
take more of the solution. Never use 
metal tubs or cans as the solution may 
rust them so that they will spring a leak. 


It is absolutely necessary that eggs 
which are to be preserved be perfectly 
fresh, and it is preferable that they be 
infertile. The fresher they are the bet- 
ter, and where possible place them in the 
solution the same day they are laid or 
the day after. The shells should be clean 
and of good texture. Never try to pre- 
serve an egg that has the slightest crack. 

Assuming that you have gotten a milk 
churn or some other similar container of 
five-gallon capacity, wash it out thor- 
oughly with scalding water. Then boil 
the water to kill impurities, allow it to 
cool, measure out nine quarts and mix in 
one quart of waterglass. The eggs can 
be placed in the jar and the solution pour- 
ed over them, or the solution can be put 
in the jar first and the eggs let down care- 
fully so as not to crack the eggs. If 
you do not have enough eggs to fill the 
jar, eggs can be added each day until the 
jar is filled, with at least four inches of 
the solution above the top layer. It is 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
P-U-L-L-E-T-S : 


50,000 purebred pullets and cockerels, all 
ages, from blood-tested, state-accredited 
flocks. Seven s:rains of White Leghorns 
and other popular breeds. Quality high- 
er, prices lower than ever before, Write 
for 48-page illustrated catalog and price 
list free. Also practical poultry book 
free to every customer. (Riverside Chicks will be hatch- 
ed every week this summer and fall.) 
a rare HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
. F. No. 4-B, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


























100 ©6500 861000 

cin onesies $ 8.00 $37.50 $70.00 

arr -. 10.00 47.50 90.00 

CHICKS pO OSH 7.50 35.00 65.00 
For June and July Delivery 

THE MONROE HATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 

Now half price. Thousands of eight-week-old Pullets. 

Also a Eggs. Trapnested, pedigreed foundation 

stock, egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg contests. 

Catalog and a A. price bulletin free. Ie ship c.o.d. 
sfaction. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 
RED POLL CATTLE "¥intoxees’” 


Bulls and heifers for sale. Our herd is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form and high producers of 
milk and butterfat. 


CO., Route |. Ad 
* 





























REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
North Caroli 








best to place the eggs with ‘the small 
ends down. 

Put on a cover of some kind or tie a 
piece of cloth over the top to keep dust 
and dirt out and to hold down evaporation. 
Place the jar in the cellar or in some 
other cool place away from the kitchen 
stove. Examine every month or so and 
if some of the solution has evaporated 
add more water which has been boiled 
and cooled. No more waterglass is need- 
ed as it does not evaporate. 


Using Eggs Preserved in Water- 
glass.—These eggs can be used at any 
time. Dipping out a few when needed 
does not disturb the others. Keep the lid 
on so that dirt will not fall in the jar. 
Some people pour a little melted wax 
around the edge of the lid which seals it. 
While not necessary, this is a good plan 
as it prevents evaporation. 

When boiling a waterglass egg, punch 
a hole in the big end with a pin, other- 
wise it will crack, as the pores of the 
shell are closed up and the shell cannot 
expand when heated. 


Waterglass eggs should not be sold as 
fresh eggs as they will not be equal in 
quality to a new-laid egg. An egg pre- 
served for six or eight months will have 
a white which will be thinnner than a 
fresh egg, and the white may have a 
slight pinkish tinge. The yolk will be 
slightly flattened out when the egg is 
broken in a dish. Waterglass eggs can 
be used for any purpose that fresh eggs 
are used. While not as good as fresh 
eggs they are often far superior to the 
cold storage eggs bought in the stores 
during the fall and winter months. 

If every farmer would preserve at least 
30 dozen eggs this year for home use he 
would be sure of having eggs to eat next 
fall when his hens are molting and eggs 
are scarce and high. What few eggs his 
hens lay next fall can then be sold at 
fancy prices without depriving his fam- 
ily of eggs. 

There are a number of other methods 
of preserving eggs for home use, but ex- 
periments have shown that the waterglass 
method is the best. 

A. F. GANNON. 
Manager Southeastern Egg-Laying 
Contest, McCormick, S. C. 





| SELL SURPLUS HENS EARLY | 





HEN sold in early summer will 
bring in more than a hen sold in 
October, poultrymen often say. 

To test the truth of that statement, 
particularly as it affects culling the loaf- 
ers, Ohio poultry extension specialists 
present this example on the basis of last 
year’s prices: 

“A Leghorn hen weighs four pounds. 
She was worth 28 cents a pound or $1.12, 
on June 7 last year. On October 11 this 
same hen was worth 19 cents a pound, or 
a total of 76 cents. She was worth 36 
cents less simply because of .a lowering 
of price. It would be necessary to make 
a profit of 36 cents on that bird in the 
four months from June to October to 
pay for her depreciation in value.” 

Prices generally go that way every 
year, the university poultrymen point 
out, hence the necessity for culling the 
loafer hen early. 

“Another reason,” says Paul Zumbro, 
one of the specialists, “is that culling 
lowers your feed costs. That Leghorn 
hen would eat approximately 25 pounds 
of feed in the four months, which would 
cost from 60 to 70 cents. 

“The hen stops laying the first of June. 
She is not sold because the flock owner 
is too busy, or it is thought she will lay 
later in the summer. Summer comes and 
the hen is still out of production. Octo- 
ber comes and the hen is sold to make 


room for pullets. On this one hen the 
poultryman has lost 3€ cents for depre- 
ciation in price, and 60 cents for feed.” 


MORE THAN 1,500,000 | 
POUNDS POULTRY | 


ARMERS in 41 South Carolina 

counties codperated to ship in carlots 
more than a million and a half pounds 
of live poultry in 1926. These birds were 
culled from farm flocks at a profit, 
whereas they would have continued to 
board at the farmer’s expense. Codper- 
ative carlot shipping, first undertaken in 
1923, has grown from nine cars that 
year to comparatively great proportions. 
In its second year, 24 cars were shipped, 
third year 69 cars, and last year 104 cars. 
Anderson County shipped, through the 
codperation of County Agent S. M. By- 
ars and extension marketing specialists, 
178,000 pounds. County Agent W. J. 
Tiller aided in shipments to the extent 
of 148,319 pounds from Chesterfield. 
Pickens County shipped 108,000 pounds, 
with T. M. Bowen, county agent, leading 
the movement. G. H. Griffin helped the 
farmers of Oconee County assemble 
102,770 pounds at the car. 














| UNDER THE FOUR-H FLAG 


(Concluded from page 17) 


up Kate, when I was asleep. You made 
me ashamed, then you encouraged me. 
You even had your father coach me so 
I could make the team.” 

“Tf I did anything to help you, Bob,” 
replied Kate, “I am glad. But both of 
us owe more to club work than to any 
other thing. If one gets into the real 
spirit of the 4-H they just have to do 
their best. I wanted you to make good.” 

“There’s just-one thing I never could 
understand,” remarked Bob with the 
denseness of boyhood, “and that was the 





interest you showed in Hal Carson. He 
didn’t need any encouragement. I don’t 
understand that.” 

Katie’s laugh was a silver chime. “No, 


Bob,” she said, 
derstand.” 

“But why?” Bob insisted. 

“Because,” answered Katie and with 
that genuinely feminine explanation Bob 
had to be content. 

“Tt will be lonely away in school this 
summer, Kate,” Bob observed. ‘Will 
you write to me?” 

“A good secretary always takes care 
of her correspondence,” said the prim 
Kate, but suddenly her lips were quiver- 
ing, her eyes downcast. “It will be lone- 
ly here, too, Bob. Good-bye.” 


A WARM handclasp, an answering 
word of farewell, and Bob Barton 
swung down the road toward his home, 
where Father Barton waited to take him 
to the station for his trip away. Bob’s 
heart was very full, but still the deeps 
within him thrilled to a future bright 
with promise. Years at work on the 
farm, his chosen profession, years in 
school where the tools of his brain 
should be sharpened as sickle upon whirl- 
ing stone. Then finally home and loved 
ones for the long stay in which he hoped 
to measure to the full standard of citi- 
zenship. There was a shy smile on Bob’s 
lips as he visioned a cottage in the grove 
even as prophesied by his friend, the 
Squire. 

Bob stopped and looked back. A white- 
clad figure at the gate waved final part- 
ing. As Mother Barton kissed her son 
good-bye and the old Squire took his 
hand it seemed that a subtle something 
had changed the boy into a man. Bob 
Barton, a knight in shining armor, was 
traveling the highway of dreams secure 
in the love of those dear to him. 


(THE END) 
Cory 


T WILL help us if readers will give 
their counties when sending any arti- 
cles for publication. 


“you probably don’t un- 


that a man’s postoffice is in one county 
and his home in another. Please give 


the county of your residence when you 
send any letter for publication. 








In these days of | 
long r. f. d. routes it frequently happens | 












The LANE . asturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. Accurate saw- 
ing guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 
chinery. Send for description and prices. 
Lane Manufacturing Co., ee Vt. 
Distributed b 
Dillion Supply Company, Raleigh, N. C. 


aut 


Furman University 


A Ghristian college of highest grade, 
granting B. A., +» and Law de- 
grees. Living conditions most favor- 
able. Christian atmosphere. For cata- 
logue address President’s Office. 
W. J. McGLOTHLIN, President 
Greenville, S. C. 


The Collegiate Institute 


MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 

School of high standard for boys and young 
men. Graduates noted for exceptional records 
at College and University. Location famed 
for healthfulness. Total expenses for session 

For Catalogue, Address 


G. F. M’ALLISTER, A. M., Prin. 














NEW CATALOG OF 

ARMY GOODS BARGAINS 
Shirts, Pants, Boots, 

Shoes, Blankets, Tents, 


Guns, Harness, Tools, Ete. 
Government’s sacrifice saves 
ou money. Writefor copy, 





bf will send a Reinforced Ed eS nahh razor on 30 day trial. 


tisfactory, costs $2.50. bing Fine Horsehide 
Sop FREE. STERLING co. CNR R- ‘a ALTIMORE, MD. 


an AUCTIONEER 


Learn Auctioneering at Home or in College. Terms: Oct, 
in Washington, D. C.; April in Kansas City; Feb. in 
Los Angeles. 2ist year. Tuition $100. Home Study, $25. 
American Auction College,852WainutSt., KansasCity,Mo, 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


Prices in lots of 25 

‘White Wyandottes ..... $3.50 0 $6. 50 s120 = 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds My 00 5.50 4 
Barred Rocks 3.00 5.50 10. 00 
Heavy Mixed 2.50 4.50 8.00 

From healthy, heavy laying, free-range 
stock. 100% arrival postpaid. 
Valuable booklet free. Cash or C€.0.D. 


THE COMMERCIAL HATCHERY 
Box 75-C Richfield, Pa. 


Chicks—June Prices 


From highest quality free range stock 
bred for egg production and stamina. 
Every customer satisfied. 


8. C. White Leghorns .......... +f 8.00 
. Barred Plymouth Rocks.. 
. Rhode Island Reds 
Light Mixed, : 
Special prices on 506 or 1,000 lots, 100% 
prepaid, and delivery guaranteed. 


Fair View Poultry Farm, Millerstown, Pa. R.F.D. No. 3 


BABY CHICKS 


100% Live Delivery, Postpaid 
PRICES FOR JUNE _ JULY 





























25 50 500 1.000 
White Leghorns ..... $2.50 $4.50 e. %0 4 $37.50 $70. 2 
Barred os pad [cas eWKs 3.00 5.50 47.50 
eS Nae 00 5.50 10. 00 47.50 $0.00 
Silver L. Wrandottes.. 3.50 6.50 a 3.00 OFSO “scice 
Light mixed ......... 2.25 4.00 7.00 32.50 60.00 
Heavy mixed ......... 2.75 5.00 9.00 42.50 80.00 
Assorted chicks ...... 2.50 4.50 8.00 37.50 65.00 
The Richfield Hatchery, Box (66, Richfield, Pa 





REDUCED PRICES on 


Hi- Grade Chicks 


100 

rsiz.00 White Wyandottes ay 00 

oeeeree 12.00 White Leghorns .. 10.00 
Heavy Mixed, $10.00 per 100. 

For less than 100 add 1c per chick; for 500 deduct %o 
per chick. Send $1 with order and we will ship C.O.D. 
TROUTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 

Troutville, Virginia 


BABY CHIX 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Fiocks 
S. C. White Leghorns 








ain 
Special prices on 500 and 1,000 lots; 100% Bae 
safe delivery guarant 





J. N. NACE, Poultry Farm, Richfield, Pa., Box 51 
June and July Prices: <a 100 1000 

Ferris str. W. Leghorns.$4.50 $8.00 $70.00 

Shelley's Br. Leghorns. 4.50 8.00 70.00 

asom’s Barred Rocks. 5.50 10.00 90.00 

Rhode Island Res esis 5.50 10 00 90.00 

wen Minorcas .......- 6.00 11.00 100.00 

ae and on ‘epgihan 4.00 My a | 

pests bai Loom ve vi 

guar. Special handling ang POULTRY FARM Richfield, Pa. 
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Kellys 


are built 
to deliver 
service 


“Kelly dealers everywhere 
—there must be one in 
your town” 


When you go into a store and put down your 
money for a tire; what you really are buying is not 
merely a given amount of rubber and cord but the 
expectation of a certain number of miles of service. 


Whether you get it or not depends upon whether 
the tire you buy is of a reliable make. 


Kelly-Springfield tires always have been built to 
deliver the kind of service you hope to get. They 
always will be built to deliver that kind of service. 


Kellys cost no more than other good tires. 








SPRINGFIELD 
PNEUMATIC 











WE 





‘Ame [Ane Woman 











KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
General Motors Bldg. |New York 
Our Advertisements vertisements RELIABLE. Tt in writing rs 
vertisers and ordering goods the subscriber 
Guaranteed Reliable 3:23.00 argoe seyret ae save 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of article 
purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns. We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is sO small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
“S self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto- Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 
CHICAGO AERMOTOR RCO. DALLAS 
KANSAS DES MOINES MINNEAPOLIS 


PLEADING 


She—“‘T’m afraid I can’t marry you.” 
He—“Oh, just this once.”—Pitt Panther. 
CORRECT, SIT DOWN 
Salesmanship is the art of making yourself 
believe that polite refusal is an excuse to 
go on arguing.—Akron Beacon Journal. 


CORRECTLY NAMED 
Tillie—“‘“What would you call 
hid behind a woman’s skirts?” 
Willie—“‘A magician.” 
PASS) ON THE LEFT 
Brown—“I hear Jones is letting the rest 
of the world go by.” 
Greene—‘Retired, eh?” 
Brown—“No, bought a used car.” 


A LIGHTED SEARCH 

Two little urchins were 

singe his customer’s hair. 

“Gee,” said one, “he’s hunting ’em with a 
light !’’—Chaperon. 

A POOR INVESTMENT 
Abie—“‘Poor Ikey, he 
Pat—‘How come?” 
Abie—“‘Vy, he bought 

football game and neitt 


a man who 


watching a barber 


has gone crazy.” 


a score card at the 
er side scored.” 
GAINED NOTICE 
Sonny had just returned 
tendance at Sunday-school 
ly as he 
spoken to 
“Well,” 
to you?” 
“He told me to keep quiet,” 
ENLIGHTENED 


-hool teacher had been enl 


from his first at- 
He bez amed proud- 
announced that the minister had 
him. 

said his did 


father, “what he say 


replied sonny. 


A Sunday-sc 
ening her class upon w! 
edness, and at the 
dressed one of the scholars: 
know what wickedness s? 

“Yes, teacher,” replied Rosie, 
didn’t until I came to Sundz 
tist Courier 


ight- 
stituted wick- 
1 she ad- 
“Rosie, do you 


close of the lessor 


“though I 
ay school!”—Bap- 


REASON ENOUGH! 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of New York, tells 
this one: A lady once brought her sweet- 
heart to me and requested that they should 
be married then and there. I demurred, be- 
cause the gentleman was slightly ‘elevated.’ 
“Why don’t you bring this man when he’s 
sober?” I inquired. ‘“‘He won’t come when 
he’s sober,” was her answer. 


THERE’S A REASON 
Johnny was playing with his toys on the 
floor. I wondered why Sister wasn’t playing 
with him, as we had no company that day 
and they always played together. 
“Where is Sister, Johnny?” I asked. 
“She’s in the yard,’ he answered oblig- 
ingly. 
“Why isn’t she in here?” 
“’Cause she’s out 
unconcernedly as he 


’ 


there,” he 
played on. 


answered 
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TROUBLE WID ME MAKIN’ 
A SPEECH ,WEN I STANDS 
UP TO TALK MAH MIN’ 
SETS DowNn!! a 





ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Pahson ’low he wa’n’t th’owin’ 

sarmon at me, pertic’lar, 
Sunday—he jes’ talkin’ 


dat 
dis las’ pas’ 
to de rank en 





Z —_ 


Soiers 


—not by Columbus, but by 

the Ford owner—a new way to 

save $25 or $30 on repair bills from 
broken crankcase arms, by installing in 
his car a Pioneer Engine Support that 


costs only $300 


The Pioneer Engine Support keeps 
the crankcase in a tight grip that pre- 
vents crankcase arms from breaking, no 
matter how rough the roads; sets per- 
manently those already broken; lessens 
vibration, squeaks and rattles; keeps 
nuts, screws and rivets from loosening. 

Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions, 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER Ore: 

102 Port Watson St., Cortland, 


Patented 
: Dec. 30, 1919 
AS 


Pioneer 
re gine 
Supp 


TIGHTENS FORD 


CHASSIS 





I should be killed! 
Bee Brand Powder or 
Liquid kills Flies, Fleas, 
Mosquitoes, Roaches, 
Ants, Water Bugs, Bed 
Bugs, Moths, Crickets, 
Poultry Lice and many 
other insects. 
Powder 


petal 


Po 
@' 


aoowerecens, 





Liquid 

10c and 25c 50c and 75c 

50c and $1.00 $1.25 
Spray Gun......35c 


Writefor free booklet onkill- 
ding house and gardeninsects 
McCormick & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 


a 
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4 
to install, economic 





defiled uv de chu’ch!! 


4\ ROOFING 


Biggest Values 


\ Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 

i saving offer on *“*REO"” 
ii Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
igi Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 
Sidings, Ceilings, Wallboard, Paints, 
eady-Made Fire-Proof Garages, 
Farm Suiting. etc. Permanent, easy 


BUY DIRECT “AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own our own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwards Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof, fire-proof. Outlast three ordi- 
nary roofs, bringing big saving in cost. 


jrite today! Get our low 


prices and free samples. Save 
money, get better quality, 

SAMPLES & 

Roofing Book 


lasting ontletagtion, Ask for 
mony Boek No. 174, or for 


THE ie EDWARDS MFC.Co. 
724-774 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





